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i MAY 


of notre dame 


Home of “The Fighting Irish,” Notre Dame is one of 
the nation’s leading universities. Founded in 1842 by 
a group of French missionaries, Notre Dame today has 
6,000 students, 483 faculty members, and 68 buildings 
on its vast 1100 acre campus. The famous “golden 
dome” atop the Administration Building is recognized 
as the symbol of one of America’s great educational 
institutions. Notre Dame has recently launched a 
$66,600,000 “program for the future” to ‘further the 
University’s academic excellence.” Part of this pro- 
gram is the future expansion of the university library 
facilities. 

In its Library, Notre Dame has always insisted on the 
highest quality equipment. That's why Globe-Wernicke 
desks, bookshelves, study carrels, and other associated 
library equipment have been chosen. 
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University of Notre Dame Library 


If you’re considering a 
new library, or expand- 
ing or modernizing an 
existing one, consult 
Globe -Wernicke's free 
Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 


Write today for com- 
plete information, 
Dept. R-5 


GiLiQSE-WERNT CES 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. .. makes business a pleasure 











Keep up with every book on your special interest . . . with the 





AMERICAN Bv oox P2osusnine BRR ecorp 


covering—as they are published—original 

editions and reprints, hardbounds and paperbounds, 
tradebooks and textbooks, even important 

imports, serial publications and pamphlets 

















Make sure you miss nothing in your field—by following this comprehensive monthly 
record of virtually every new book published in the United States. Re-appearing in 
this new publication, complete with descriptive annotation, is every entry from the 
Publishers’ Weekly Weekly Record—cumulated monthly, arranged by Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and indexed by author and title. 


eS miss none of the books being published in your field—of 15,000 books to 
be listed in 1960, it is unlikely that even half will get any pre-pub publicity! 


& save time by looking only under the subjects that interest you—arranged by 
broad subject areas, the BPR enables you to miss nothing of interest from 
the current book output, without the need to scan everything! 


* take care of cataloging as you select—each entry not only gives you full 
cataloging information taken directly from advance proofs of LC cards, but 
also LC card order numbers if you prefer to order cards from Washington! 





& check back on books you have already ordered from other selection media— 
and find what Dewey number and subject headings LC assigned them. Or 
find price and description on books on which you have only the LC card. 


& simplify ordering—each entry includes publisher, published price, even the 
addresses of less active publishers! 

Sign up below for your subscription! 

Subscribe today to this new service. It’s only $10 a year—$11 outside U.S.A. 

Get enough for all departments . . . when you order 6 subscriptions or 


more—all going to the same address and expiring at the same time—all 
but the first sub will cost just $5 each—$6 outside U.S.A. 


Please sign me up for: 
R. R. BOWKER COMPANY subscriptions to the AMERICAN Book 
62 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 36 PUBLISHING RECORD, entitling me to 12 monthly 
issues providing a subject arrangement of PW’s 
|) eee ee ee ee listings of over 15,000 books, as they are pub- 
lished. $10 per subscription. Note: when num- 
NID is ode, A Soe bins oe oe ber of subs ordered totals 6 or more—all going 
to the same address, billed at the same time, 
ee So and having a common expiration date—all but 
the first sub will cost just $5 each. 
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Out 
Soon! 


In just a few weeks, the 1959 Annual 
Volume of The New York Times Index 
will be off the press— packed with facts 
about last year’s events, and the people 


involved in them. 


Here’s your detailed record of what hap- 
pened during the entire 365 day period 

a time-saving summary of affairs in every 
major field. Under thousands of alpha- 
betically arranged headings, events are 
recorded and summarized in chronological 
order. And each item carries a date, page 
number, and column number showing the 
story’s exact location in your 1959 issues 
of The Times. The dates, of course, make 
it easier to track down information in 


other publications you have on file. 


But The Index alone will often answer 
all your questions about an event or situa- 
tion. You turn to one of the thousands of 
news summaries, and the facts you need 


are right there. 


This new volume will have around 1,100 
pages of basic research information, 
printed on expensive rag paper and hand- 


somely bound in library buckram. And 
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you can get it at a price that covers only 
a small part of the editorial and produc- 


tion costs! 


If you prefer, you can order the 1959 
Annual Volume alone for $50. But for 
only $85, you can get the complete New 
York Times Index service consisting of 
the Annual Volume plus a full year’s sub- 
scription to the twice-a-month editions. 
In accepting the combination offer, you 
save $15. 


But don’t wait! After our present Index 
subscribers have received their copies of 
the 1959 Annual Volume, only a small 
supply will be left. We suggest you play 


safe, and hurry in your order. 


The New York Times Index 
229 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 














HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness . . . Heckman Standardized Magazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory. . . Library 
Book Binding in the largest selection of Illustrated 
and Decorative covers available . . . Durable Text 
Book Binding designed for rugged classroom 
use . . . plus a special service for restoration 
and repair of rare volumes. 

Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 
Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 





NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


















BOUND TO PLEASE 











Handbook of Scientific and Technical 
Awards in the United States and Canada, 1900-1952 


Margaret A. Firth, editor. The criteria for selecting winners, type of award given and a 
chronological list of recipients for each award granted by selected American and Canadian 
scientific and technical societies. Citations to published data about awards and recipients. 


Indexes. 
492 pages cloth 1956 $3.00 


Contributions Toward a Special Library Glossary 


Linda H. Morley, compiler. Definitions of terms common in special library usage plus 
general library terms that have acquired additional or changed meanings in special libraries. 
32 pages paper 1950 $1.25 


Fakes and Forgeries in the Fine Arts 


Robert George Reisner. A bibliography of book and periodical literature from 1848 to 
1948 dealing with fakes and forgeries of paintings, prints, miniatures, sculptures, antiques, 
antiquities and other fine arts. 

60 pages paper 1950 $1.75 


Nicknames of American Cities 


Gerard L. Alexander. More than 1500 nicknames arranged alphabetically by cities, towns 
and villages of states and by the nicknames themselves. 
88 pages paper 1951 $2.00 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East 10th Street New York 3, New York 
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let RIDER books help you build a complete up-to-date 


TECHNICIANS LIBRARY 





The nation’s leading industrial, 


Rider 
accuracy, for comprehensive coverage 
standable. Famous Rider “Picture-Book” 
have made it easy for hundreds of 
electronics. If you’re about to build 


thousands 


and for their ability to make technical subjects completely 
courses with their dramatic presentation pictorially and verbally 


to 


a technicians library, we suggest you browse 


transportation, power utility and communication — have found 
that a well-rounded technicians library has been the key to better performance by its tec 
books have proved themselves in training programs at the 


nician personnel. 
nation’s leading firms for technical 
under- 
the fundamentals of many areas 0 
through the texts 


understand 


listed below and see in what areas Rider books can help you. 


START WITH THESE PROVEN RIDER ‘PICTURE-BOOK’ COURSES 


BASIC ELECTRICITY by Van Valkenburgh, 
& Neville, Inc. No. 169, 5 vols., soft covers, 
No. 169H 5 vols., in one cloth binding $11.50. 
BASIC ELECTRONICS by Van 
Nooger & Neville, Inc. No. 170, 5 vols., 
$10.00; No. 170H, cloth bound $11.50. 


VOLUME 6 BASIC ELECTRONICS Ly Van Valken- 


Nooger 


’ 


Valkenburgh, 
sott covers 


burgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. (companion volume 
to the famous 5-volume ‘picture-book’ course on 
Basic Electronics) Volume 6 No. 170-6, soft cover, 
$2.90; Volume 6 No. 170-6H, cloth, $3.60. 


BASIC SYNCHROS & SERVOMECHANISMS by 
Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Neville, Inc. No. 180, 2 
vols., soft covers $5.50; No. 180H cloth bound, $6.95. 
BASICS OF FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MO- 
TORS & REPAIR by Gerald Schweitzer No. 236, 
$3.90, No. 236H, cloth $4.90. 

BASIC AUDIO by Norman H. Crowhurst, No. 201, 3 
vols., soft covers, $8.70 per set; No. 201H, cloth $9.95. 
BASIC TELEVISION by Ph.D., 


Alexander Schure, 


No. 198, 198H, cloth 
$11.50. 
BASICS OF DIGITAL COMPUTERS by 
Murphy, No. 196, 3 vols., soft covers, $8.40; No. 
cloth, $9.50 


BASIC PULSES by 
$3.50. 


5 vols., soft covers, $10.00; No. 
John S. 
196H 
Irving Gottlieb, P. E. No. 216, 
BASIC OF MISSILE GUIDANCE & SPACE TECH- 
NIQUES by Marvin Hobbs, No. 229, 2 vols., soft 
covers $7.80 per set; No. 229H, cloth bound, $9.00. 
BASIC ELECTRICAL — DISTRIBUTION by 
Anthony J. Pansini, P. E. No. 187, 2 vols., soft cover, 
$4.80 per set. 

BASIC PHYSICS by Alexander Efron, 
195, 2 vols. in one cloth binding, $7. 
BASICS OF INDUCTION HEATING by Chester A 
Tudbury, No. 247, 2 vols., soft cover $7.80; No. 247H, 
2 vols. in one cloth binding $8. 


BASIC ULTRASONICS by Cyrus 
259, 1 vol. soft cover $3.50; No. 259H, 


Ph.D. No. 


Glickstein, No. 
cloth $4.60. 


NEXT, CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT TEXTS COVERING 
FUNDAMENTAL AREAS OF ELECTRONICS 


R-L- Cc _COMPONENTS HANDBOOK by 
No. 227, $3.50 

PRINCIPLES OF Re al MODULATION by 
B. S. Camies, No. 223, 

FUNDAMENTALS a ye 
by Leonard M. Krugman, P. E., No. 160, $3. 
HOW TO USE METERS (2nd edition) by 
Prensky, 144, $3.50. 

UNDERSTANDING MICROWAVES by 
Young Ph.D., No. 107, $3.50. 


David Mark, 


( o" ed.) 
<a r and 


Victor J. 


HOW TO READ SCHEMATIC DIAGRAMS by 
David Mark, No. 208, $3.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS by 
S. W. Amos, B.Sc. No. 241, $3.90. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRINTED CIRCUITS by 


AND FOR BOOKS AT THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 
COVERING INDIVIDUAL PHASES OF ELECTRONICS 
ELECTRONICS TECHNOLOGY SERIES (MORE THAN 35 TITLES) 


edited by Alexander Schure 


RC & RL TIME CONSTANT .............0..02052-98 © 
FR TAMITERE & DETECTORS .........0.s0c0008 $ .90 


FREQUENCY MODULATION ................... $ .90 
CRYSTAL OSCILLATORS ............. “ $1.25 
eee eee : $1.25 
LIMITERS & CLIPPERS ....... yas ane eager Meee $1.25 
SERVE TOM Soc asace sccvccscsceccvcsacaces $ .90 
RF TRANSMISSION LINES ............. acces Qhede 
AMPLITUDE MODULATION ................... $1.25 
BUOCEING OSCILEATORS ......cccccccccseceess $1.25 
TIVE PROPAGATION occcciccccicsscsvsvevesss $1.25 
SUPERHETERODYNE CONVERTERS & * F 

oo,  ... ARBAB EA aera renee .$ .90 
ee 555 55's haan nad ecss evans tae $1.25 
oS ere teres Pi $1.50 
Be WR 5556055 sin v.08 one veriessen vane $ .90 


Robert L. Swiggett, No. 185 $2.70. 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL CIRCUITS by Sidney 
Platt, No. 202, $3.90. 

PhD. 
REE CROCOEES: a vicccas ccecesceivceccuceaes $1.25 
Ms es Sins ven csicadSnvecccrsandcaden $1.35 
DS CIRC ead AMAL TOIG. ... ccc cccevsccevtvenccds $1.35 
Be CRC UTE AARC Ga oi csi sdeccassacccvwsens $1.80 
MAGNETISM & ELECTROMAGNETISM ...... $1.80 
VACUUM TUBE RECTIFIERS .....ccccccccccess $1.50 
TMPRDARCE: MATCHING . ....ciccccusscsceccscde $2.90 
Ne I hos ction cess bonecair estas sack venous $1.50 
VACUUM TUBE CHARACTERISTICS ......... $1.80 
ADVANCED MAGNETISM & 

PPR Soy ye Sos 5 gt err $2.50 
VEO Be ik eds enveasensgrancines $1.80 
ee a | ab ds onvcdiviassasegesnssandceseed $2.40 
LOW-FREQUENCY AMPLIFIER SYSTEMS ...$1.80 
WR I vie co hak peeisnss codceeneat unten $1.80 


There are more than 200 RIDER titles to help you build your technicians library. Call upon us, we'll be 
happy to discuss your needs. Quantity discounts in force. Write for free catalog. 
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JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


116 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 








Precise .. 
Effortless . 







Micro Opaque Card Positioning 


with AO’s NEW Card Moving Unit 


Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
movements from frame to frame...both laterally and 
horizontally. Conveniently located concentric knobs 
provide precise, effortless card movements. Frame 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of 
screen image oriented to follow the direction knob 
is turned. 

Micro opaque cards of any type or thickness and 


up to a9” x 9” size are readily accommodated in this 
smooth-working unit. A hinged coverglass holds 
the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
abrasions, scratches and wear. 

This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
as an optional accessory with AO’s Micro Opaque 
Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
quickly and easily. 


Dept. E 168 Please send full information on: 


American Optical Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK .- 





Name 


© AO’s New Card Moving Unit 
0 AO’s Micro Opaque Reader 





Address__ a 





Zone____ State_ 
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Establishing Standards 


ELIZABETH D. NORRIS, Librarian 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, New York City 


Be ASSIGNMENT of this topic rather left 
me with the feeling that I had been 
asked to establish the standards for deter- 
mining the content of true love, and I have 
subsequently discovered that both topics 
equally defy concrete definition. Perhaps the 
best that can be done is to adopt the approach 
the poet takes to love, by describing the 
symptoms, specifying the dimensions and 
warning against the pitfalls. 

A standard by its very definition is a 
measure used in evaluation; yet a measure 
itself must be based on some other standard 
in order to be usable. What value would a 
ruler have if all the inches were different 
lengths? So this is our first problem. What 
must be the basic guide in setting up stand- 
ards for a social science library? The an- 
swer, perhaps obviously, is that standards 
are determined by what we wish to accom- 
plish—that is, our objectives. Measurement, 
per se, is useless if there is no goal toward 
which the work measured is aimed. 

The objectives of libraries can be defined 
briefly or at length, and the objectives of a 
special library can be even more specifically 
stated in terms of the organization or busi- 
ness of which it is a part. We are committed, 
as special librarians, to the fulfilling of the 
aims of our own particular organization, 
using the techniques and services peculiar 
to libraries to help the organization become 
more proficient in its stated objectives. 

In assessing these goals for ourselves, 
Paul Wasserman! has 
criteria for making these goals as meaning- 


enumerated several 
ful as possible: 7) there must be agreement 
on the library's function in the total organ- 
ization, agreement by the librarian, the man- 
agement and the administrative staff; and 
2) the goals must be as specific as possible 


Paper presented before the Social Science Division, 
June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA Convention in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 
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and they should be rated (preferably in 
writing) according to their importance—the 
philosophical, general aims first, followed by 
the more specialized. 

If we can assume that the base for a set 
of standards for a special library is the or- 
ganization’s objectives, let us turn our at- 
tention to the more intimate subject of the 
social science library. 


Difficulty of Determining Objectives 

The librarian operating in the field of the 
social sciences is not always to be envied. I 
have heard it said that he carries a double 
pack on his back—on one shoulder the prob- 
lems of the librarian, on the other, the prob- 
lems of the social scientist. For example, 
contrast the objectives of organizations 
working in this field with those of other 
SLA Divisions. The Newspaper Division 
may describe the objective of its member 
organizations as ‘Printing all the news that’s 
fit to print;’’ Business and Finance as ‘‘Mak- 
ing more money; Hospitals, 
patients ;”” 


“More cured 
Insurance, “Bigger and_ better 
policies” and so on. 

But the Social Science Division must list the 
objectives of its organizations as profit-mak- 
ing, philanthropy, education, research, dis- 
pensing grants and offering legal counsel ; or 
promoting municipal planning, preservation 
of historical materials, recreation, population 
control, public welfare, urban renewal, child 
study and economic, anthropological and 
behavioral research; or also improving 
housing, social services, community organ- 
izations, public schools, international rela- 
tions, religious relations, race relations, inter- 
group relations, industrial relations and 
family relations; and still further prevent- 
ing child labor, discrimination, slums, ju- 
venile delinquency and World War III. 

Such a diversity of objectives reflects, 
naturally, the diversity of subject matter in- 








digenous to the social sciences. The social 
scientist himself does not always know when 
to draw the line, nor does he always know 
where to draw it, as evidenced by the un- 
certainty over which disciplines rightfully 
belong in the social sciences and by the fre- 
quent realignments of various orientations, 
such as the behavioral sciences, the life 
sciences, the bio-social sciences. The current 
shifting of religion back and forth across 
the lines of the humanities and the social 
sciences is indicative of the fluidity in this 
area.” 

What this implies for the functions of 
the library must be evident to everyone, par- 
ticularly for acquisition policies, reference 
resources and classification schedules. In 
fact, social science libraries are held together 
by such an all-inclusive, vague concept, “the 
behavior of man,” that I sometimes wonder 
if an attempt to establish work standards for 
such a grouping may not be overtaxing our 
co-existent relationship! Nevertheless, the 
social science librarian must make the du- 
bious choice between this nebulous disci- 
plinary tie or none at all. 

Where the public library standards study 
was based on a systems concept, that is, 
municipal, county and state systems of li- 
brary service with some type, however loose, 
of administrative control, science 
libraries, and, in turn, special libraries, have 
no such common base. Even college and re- 
search libraries share a common objective in 
their affiliation with institutions of higher 
education; and the evaluation of the library 
is based on “the appropriateness of the col- 
lection for instructional and research pro- 
grams of the students and faculty.’’* 

In lieu of a ‘‘system” that would facilitate 
the development and establishment of pro- 
fessional standards, special librarians for the 
time being must rely on their professional 
association, SLA, to accomplish this task. 
The social science librarian, moreover, is 
doubly dependent on his professional organ- 
ization, for without it, he has no identifiable 
relation with any other library ‘‘system.” 
Robert Merton, the sociologist, states* that 
one of the principal functions of the pro- 
fessional association is ‘to help prevent the 
atomization of society into a sand-heap of 


social 


230 





individuals, each intent on pursuing his own 
private interests.” In such a context as trying 
to evolve professional work standards for 
his own library, the social science librarian 
must retain his identity as nearly as possible 
as part of a professional orientation. Other- 
wise he runs the danger of becoming another 
pebble on the “‘sand-heap” of lonesome li- 
brarians. 


Possible Methods 

We might review briefly four methods 
that may be used to set up standards after 
the objectives we wish to reach have been 
determined. 


1. The Quantitative Method. These meas- 
ures are the simplest but are only elementary. 
Although the library deals in ideas and ideals, 
these may find expression in a physical form 
—they can be translated into numbers of 
books, numbers of catalog cards, extent of 
subject resources, tools of bibliographic con- 


trol and manpower, all of which, in turn, | 


become amenable to modern management 
methods. An estimated program of meas- 
urable work can also be anticipated within 
the limits of a specified amount of time and 
money.” 


2. The Survey Method. Libraries within the 
particular field to be studied are analyzed as 
to content and techniques. The difficulty 
with the survey method is the old chicken- 
and-egg dilemma—do you find out what is 
being done now in order to determine what 
needs to be done later, or do you determine 
what seeds to be done first in order to meas- 
ure it against current practice ? 


3. The Existing Standard Method. This is 
one of the four methods employed by the 
American Standards Association, whose func- 
tion is to determine and set forms of indus- 
trial and engineering standardization. (I 


‘usually think of ASA as that authoritarian 


body which decides the measurements of a 
3 x 5 card, 814 x 11 typing paper, the size 
of a light socket or the number of threads in 
a bed sheet, rather than the more complex 
standardizations I know they formulate.) 


An existing standard of any organization : 


may be submitted to ASA for approval as an 
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American Standard without going through 
any of the other recognized channels. These 
standards may also be revised under another 
operation called the Proprietary Method.® 

A composite of such existing standards 
for libraries might be feasible if the original 
measurements have been developed through 
logical analysis and study. One of the pit- 
falls in this procedure is the confusion be- 
tween existing standards and existing prac- 
tices. John Cotton Dana is quoted on this 
subject as saying,’ “Where there is a stand- 
ard method of doing a thing which has been 
accepted and approved over a considerable 
period of time, it is safe to assume that it is 
wrong. Or, at least, it is capable of being 
improved. It is no longer based on the in- 
tellect but has become merely habit and 
imitation.” 


4. The last method is the Qualitative 
Method, or the process of determining the 
quality of the library's performance as it ful- 
fills its various functions of acquisition, cata- 
loging, preservation, reference, research and 
dissemination of information. This is the 
most difficult and yet the most vital area of 
evaluation in the library. 

Lowell Martin has admitted in his review 
of the public library standards study after 18 
months of operation’ that the greatest fail- 
ure has been in the lack of improvement in 
the guvality of the subject collections and in 
the quality of the service given the serious 
reader. This is not hard to understand. The 
physical extension of library services to more 
people in more communities is much easier 
to attain than increasing the quality of refer- 
ence work. The latter cannot always be 
solved by the addition of more staff or money. 

One school of thought believes that the 
library and its research function cannot be 
assessed in quantitative or budgetary terms. 
At a special libraries conference in Great 
Britain, one department head stated® that 
his “firm usually regarded the financing of 
the research department as an act of faith 
and was prepared to supply a certain capital 
outlay each year with the hope of a return,” 
and that he himself “had to work not with 
a budget but with a conscience.” Perhaps 
this could be a fifth, subjective, method 
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using the conscience as a standard against 
which work performance can be measured! 
Yet it is indicative of the complexities that 
lie ahead in the formulation of quality norms 
for library operations. 

John Colson had suggested previously to 
me that the topic of establishing standards 
was primarily a how-to-do-it matter. So my 
remarks may be taken as a kind of precau- 
tionary chapter of do’s and don’ts for be- 
ginners in the how-to-do-it field: define first 
the goals to be achieved before drawing up 
the blueprints, then choose the most prac- 
tical techniques of draftsmanship to execute 
the plans. It would indeed be disastrous to 
start on the construction of a motor boat and 
because of directional confusion end up with 
a kitchen table! And finally, as social science 
librarians, we cannot, by the very nature of 
our existence, afford to indulge in “do-it- 
yourself” projects in the area of library 
standards. 
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The Rule of Thumb 





EVELYN BUTLER, Librarian, School of Social Work 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


F IT HAS been a day in which every mem- 

ber on your staff has made a foolish mis- 
take, and if you think that automation would 
be the only answer, then you are in your own 
mind setting up work standards and meas- 
uring employees’ performance. Of course, if 
you feel that way every day, may I suggest 
that perhaps the administrator is at fault. 
And would it not be rather dull if all day 
you just pushed buttons to obtain the right 
book, the rapid answer and the correct tech- 
nical processing? There would be no staff 
stimulation—and I am sure the staff stimu- 
lates me into providing answers to questions 
that would otherwise go unanswered, ques- 
tions no robot could possb/y dream up. 





Qualifications of a Good Librarian 

What is the basic philosophy behind the 
measurement of performance? We hear the 
layman say, ‘She loves books, so she should 
be a librarian.’ Lots of people love books, 
not only librarians. If people love drugs that 
does not make them doctors or pharmacists 
—it might make them dope addicts, just as 
there are book addicts. It is what we do with 
books that makes us librarians. We collect 
them, we read them, we process and preserve 
them, we loan them out or exhibit them. We 
collect them—for ourselves and for other 
people; we read them—for ourselves and 
for other people; we process and preserve 
them—for people; and we loan them or ex- 
hibit them—to people. 

So the second part of the qualification for 
good librarianship is a love of people. You 
may be a cataloger and never see the people 


for whom you process books. I think it must 


take a little extra to catalog for an unknown 
group than it does in our smaller settings 
where we come to know our clientele fairly 


Paper presented before the Social Science Division, 
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well. I've always been grateful to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for giving me a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Library Science and Master 
of Arts in Library Science, because while my 
training may be the same as yours it points 
up the fact that it is the art of working with 
people through a science that makes up the 
education of a librarian. 

I measure, therefore, the performance of 
a library assistant not only by her love for 
books and by her love for people, but by the 
fact that she loves both books and people 
enough to want to bring the two together. 
That is the essence of her librarianship, 
whether she be a rare book librarian or a 
social work librarian. 

Before one can measure performance, 
there are certain qualities that must be in- 
herent in the person considered. Other li- 
brarians, albeit not enough of them, have 
thought about what qualities should go into 
the making of a good librarian. Helen Reed, 
Marjorie Ramisch, Ralph Munn, Wallace 
Hoffman, Les Everard and Paul Wasserman 
among others have come through with some 
excellent qualities and ideas on this matter 
of measurement of performance. Miss Reed 
cites some of these as confidence, integrity, 
interest in professional growth, constructively 
critical, mentally alert and an awareness of 
people. She says of one of her staff mem- 
bers, ‘She challenges me as I should chal- 
lenge her to do her best.’’ Measurement of 
performance, then, is a two-way street, for 
while you are measuring your assistants, 
they are measuring you. 


Qualifications of a Good Administrator 


The administrator has the responsibility 
of setting the work standards in the library 
as well as, shall I say, the “high tone”’ of the 
library. Ralph Munn puts it better when he 
says, “A high morale cannot fail to be re- 
flected in a creative approach to the public.” 
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He talks also about a sense of “‘belonging.”’ 
Do you make your new employee feel part 
and parcel of the library—of the organiza- 
tion? I’ve been around so long I feel like 
one of the pillars, but a new employee can- 
not feel that way and to achieve best work 
performance needs the steadying influence 
of the librarian as well as other old-timers. 

How does a new assistant react to con- 
structive criticism and time-tested ideas? Is 
she defensive, crushed, flippant? Most of 
my talk is geared to the quality of perform- 
ance of the full-time regular assistant. In 
over 20 years, however, I have had working 
with me approximately 100 student as- 
sistants, about five each year. With the excep- 
tion of the war years, I have been associated 
with graduate schools of social work. These 
graduate students are of high calibre and, 
although not particularly interested in library 
work, do a commendable job. Yet they are 
often flippant because they feel insecure in 
a library. What seems logical to you and me 
in library practice doesn’t always seem so to 
them. They have the ready answer of youth 
to cover up their youthful errors. 

One year I had a handsome football hero 
type of student assistant shelving books. Or- 
dinarily we keep our five-year Cumulative 
Book Index upside down on the bottom 
shelf of a reference section. When we want 
to refer to it, we pull the volume toward us 
and it’s in readable position. One time I was 
working on a long project involving C.B.I., 
so I had our blond hero put them all up on a 
table. When he reshelved them he naturally 
put them right side up. So I said to him, “By 
the way, you shelved the C.B.I.’s wrong, 
they are supposed to be placed upside 
down.” He looked at me bewildered for a 
brief moment and said, “Of course, any darn 
fool would know that in a library you put 
books on the shelves upside down!’’ Some- 
times I am amused, sometimes I am angry 
and always I try to be understanding. On 
the other hand, a regular assistant can ill 
afford to be flippant if she is interested in 
her professional growth. 

In order to achieve good work perform- 
ance from one’s assistants, one must listen to 
them. My chief trouble with my staff is that 
[ am always talking when I should be lis- 
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tening. Can you elicit from your public, by 
asking the proper questions, what you need 
to know in order to answer a reference ques- 
tion? Excellent! Can you do the same with 
a staff member to know what her thoughts 
are on a library matter? Perhaps her quality 
of performance is poor because you to/d her 
instead of asking her. 

Do you chew gum or eat while on duty? I 
don’t and my staff doesn’t. As Munn says, 
"Maybe the patron is hungry, too.” 

How do you represent your university, 
your company, your public library, your or- 
ganization? If you talk bitterly about their 
low salaries and other gripes in public, won't 
your staff feel free to do the same? There 
are definite times such as budget time and 
conference time to discuss such problems 
with your top administrator. If your salaries 
are much too low, make it a point to have 
special conferences with the administration. 
But there is a certain amount of loyalty that 
goes with your pay check—even a low pay 
check. And I think your staff should soon 
learn that. 

Do you listen to the grapevine and enjoy 
its gossip, even though malicious, or do you 
turn the vilifying word into the exact truth? 
Sometime ago a staff member achieved some- 
thing good through her own honest efforts. 
The next thing I knew there was a smear 
campaign on about her. I knew that not only 
was there not a word of truth in it but also 
the source and the reason why. Pure envy 
had caused someone to fabricate from inno- 
cent remarks. As an administrator, I stepped 
in with the facts. In my estimation, this 
fanciful storyteller had no personal right, let 
alone professional right, to be working with 
people. Librarians are supposed to give out 
exact data, not misinformation. 

If someone makes a mistake, do you join 
in jumping upon her or do you think of 
something kind to say or some kind way to 
correct her? Remember what the poet Ed- 
ward Sills says: 

The ill-time truth we might have kept 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and 

stung. 

The word we had not sense to say— 

Who knows how grandly it had rung! 
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Have you an apple-polisher or an oppor- 
tunist on your staff? I had one professional 
assistant who felt that while the students 
could do no right, the faculty could do no 
wrong, despite the fact that we are pleasant 
but firm with both in the case of errors. In 
fact, if she took a page from my book, she 
would find me stricter with the faculty, be- 
cause I expect them through years of experi- 
ence in library research to have learned bet- 
ter, and also maturity is to their advantage. 

Librarians’ work-schedules are sometimes 
difficult to set up as well as to maintain. 
However, practically all of us are sharing 
in the better working conditions of today. So 
when your assistant groans at having to work 
an extra Saturday morning or two evenings 
instead of one, do you remember the three 
evenings a week or the every other full Sat- 
urday you worked in the old days and meas- 
ure the grumbling performance of the junior 
by that fact? It is no fault of theirs that we 
suffered overlong poor working conditions. 

While I expect a measure of professional 
discipline that will enable any staff member 
to work with any patron, we have to face the 
fact that some readers prefer certain librar- 
ians and some librarians prefer certain read- 
ers, and if better service can be given by a 
junior professional assistant, so much the 
better. With this exception to the rule, how 
do your assistants get along with the public ? 

How do your staff members get along 
with each other? Do the professionals con- 
descend to the subprofessionals, the subpro- 
fessionals to the secretarial and the secre- 
tarial to the student assistants? Fortunately 
for me, I have had only one professional 
staff member who felt her rank. One in- 
stance, which caused me to burst out laugh- 
ing, an outraged and outranked assistant told 
me about before I soothed her outraged 
and outranked feelings, will show you the 
extremes a person can go to in attempting 
to maintain professional status. The out- 
ranked member was sitting on one side of 
the library, the professional on the other. 
The latter called her over to open a small 
window directly four feet away from her 
but some 30 feet away from the subprofes- 
sional member. The problem was not the 
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so-called lowly assistant’s, and when I tried 
to explain the ridiculousness of such an ac- 
tion to the professional assistant, I did not 
treat it as a laughing matter. However, she 
remained, I am sorry to say, adamant in her 
retention of professional status at all times 
and at all the cost of wasted time and mo- 
tion it involved. 


Span of Administrative Control 


Now please don’t misunderstand me. | 
am all for job analyses, job descriptions and 


position classifications. I also feel that when- | 


ever a professional assistant has to act as a 
page-boy or a page-girl, my university or 
your organization is wasting its money. A 
professional assistant should learn the ele- 
mentary skills peculiar to a social work li- 
brary from six weeks to three months, de- 
pending somewhat upon the abilities of the 
assistant. I find that it takes an /ntelligent 
subprofessional six to eight months, plus all 


the additional training time required of the 


librarian. 


There are also definite limits to the span | 


of control that a supervisor can maintain in 
any set of working relationships. Wallace 
Hoffman says, ‘Management experts hold 
that it is the responsibility of top manage- 
ment to provide the supervisor with as many 
tools as possible so that he can do both a 


technical job and a good supervisory job.” I | 
would say—too true! However, if manage: | 


ment does not provide enough supervision, 
too many assistants can on occasion be just 
as bad as too few, for one needlessly de- 
creases one’s ability to measure effectively 
the quality of performance. 

One year, because I had not enough pro- 
fessional help but did have ample money for 
student workers, I added too many student 
assistants for our small library. There were 
nine of them at approximately six hours 
each (the amount of time our students are 


allowed to work). They were literally always | 


underfoot. I delegated to an excellent sub- 
professional those students whose job it was 
to vacuum and revise both book and pe- 
riodical stacks. Frankly, there were still too 
many, and I lost my span of control, let 


alone being able to measure the time and ; 


quality of their work. Valuable hours that 
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I had hoped to gain for professional work 
were not only lost but other time was eaten 
into by the extra direction and supervision. 

Mr. Hoffman also states that, “As the 
number of employees increase the number 
of relationships increase by leaps and bounds 
—direct, group and cross.”” What is needed in 
our library is time for regular staff meetings. 
But my staff is comprised of three full-time 
people, two Drexel library science students, 
a part-time professional and subprofessional 
and four student assistants, and we are as 
ships that pass in the night. When I go off 
at 5:30 or 6:00, the Drexel students or 
part-time professional come on. So I write 
endless communiqués or utter hastily-spoken 
words while on my way out. Yes, I some- 
times stay until 6:30 or so when important 
matters come up, but after a full-day’s work, 
I find I am not as wise as I am at 9 a.m. in 
the morning. Much the same is true with 
the regular staff. We are forever ‘changing 
the guard’’ between the periodical room and 
main reading room. The pressure in the 
main reading room is so great I try to as- 
sign no one to the main desk for more than 
an hour and a half or two hours. Then there 
are lunches and coffee breaks. So again I 
write memos or wear out the telephone. One 
of our chief difficulties is that with 11 peo- 
ple, most of them part-time, we cannot find 
a time for group relationships. In a two-man 
library, of course, the relationship can be a 
direct one—one to one—and a much more 
effective span of control can be achieved. 
We do have, however, three-month and six- 
month evaluation conferences for the full- 
time library staff. 


Human Considerations 


When I chose this topic from those that 
John Colson listed, I chose it because it 
seemed to me that a little more human touch 
could be given to the measurement of per- 
formance of employees set against work 
standards than the others. However, it is 
not all “rule of the thumb.” There are cer- 
tain exact standards that must be met. But I 
must confess that whenever I think of exact 
standards, I am reminded of the statistician 
who took a tour of the Grand Canyon. He 
asked the guide how old the Grand Canyon 
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was. The guide said, ‘Two million years.”’ 
The next year the same statistician took the 
same tour and when the guide said, ‘The 
Grand Canyon is two million years old,” 
the statistician spoke up and said, “I’m sorry 
but you're wrong. I took the tour last year 
and you said the Grand Canyon was two 
million years old. So this year it must be two 
million and one.” 

Without undertaking a time and motion 
study, after 20 years and 100 student as- 
sistants later, you can gauge pretty well how 
long it will take an individual student to 
shelve a truckful of books. You can also tell 
how long it will take for a person to stamp 
and alphabetize 275 incoming periodicals or 
how long it takes another person to check 
them in. There are variables, of course. Some 
people will work slowly but accurately, some 
fast and carelessly. 

While I am much stricter with my staff 
about working over-time than I am with 
myself, I try to shake the bread-and-butter 
staff members from their apathy, i.e., those 
that come in on the point of nine and leave 
at the dot of five. Some of them are married 
and their husbands are graduate students at 
the university, so their tenure is about one 
or two years, and their chief interest is not 
the library. But the person who gives a little 
more when needed is the staff member I 
cherish—and I have been lucky in that many 
of them, even student assistants, have put in 
an “extra ounce of bounce’ when needed. 

We undoubtedly have need for ethical 
codes, for certification of librarians, for time 
and motion studies and organizational charts. 
But how meaningful are they to your li- 
brary? There are many factors that hinge 
upon their being meaningful to your library, 
and you as administrator and top manage- 
ment need to see that they are enforceable 
and then enforced. 

To summarize then, the basic philosophy 
for measurement of staff is interaction of 
books and people brought about by a librar- 
ian who cares deeply for both. There are 
qualities such as integrity and mental aware- 
ness, to name a couple, that are essential to 
the personal character of a librarian. But the 
administrator is the one who sets the stand- 
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ards, the morale and the esprit de corps of 
the library. One can assess the performance 
of the employee in light of these. 

We have need for job analyses and posi- 
tion classifications. We should also bring to 
the attention of top management the need 
for adequate supervision to maintain our 
span of control. We need to work on the 
area of relationships among the staff to im- 
prove staff performance. We need to use 
some gauge of time and motion to evaluate 
our staff's competence as well as their skills. 

While we may need more automation and 
less ‘‘rule of the thumb’ to guide us, I for 
one shall be glad that I will not be of the 
future generations of library science students 
who may have to take such courses as Library 
Science Electronics I or Library Science En- 
gineering III in order to measure the per- 
formance of robots. 

I like to see vital books in the hands of 
live people brought together by an animated 
librarian. 
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The Perpetuation of Nonessentials 


ELEANOR H. SCANLAN, Reference Librarian and Assistant to the Director 


Bureau of Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


M* PAPER SHOULD have a subtitle that 
reads, “The Perpetuation of Nones- 
sentials—I’m Against It.’ You may remem- 
ber the story about the Sunday Calvin 
Coolidge went to church alone. When he 
returned home, Grace asked him if he en- 
joyed the sermon. He said, “Yes.” She in- 
quired, ‘What did the minister talk about ?” 
He replied, “Sin.” “Well, what did he say 
about it?’ “‘He’s against it.’ Perhaps I 
should be as brief as that. 


Paper presented before the Social Science Division, 


June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA Convention in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 
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I'll give a little of my background so you 
may understand my point of view or not 
understand it at all and just stop reading. | 
am in charge of the special reference collec- 
tion in the Bureau of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Michigan. Administratively 
we are part of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The collection was established 


in 1935 and, in round figures, we have 


4,500 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets and 
among other interesting details, the most 
extensive collection of labor union papers in 
that part of the country. The collection 1S 
maintained not only for the student popula- 
tion but for businessmen and Jabor unions. 
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It is used extensively by Michigan business- 
men, of course, but we will try to answer 
inquiries from anyone anywhere and, for 
that reason, much of our service is on paper. 
Quite often when I try to explain the 
term industrial relations I see a glazed look 
in the listener's eye, so instead of saying that 
the term includes personnel administration 
and labor-management relations, I reduce 
it to the simplest terms and say that indus- 
trial relations concerns people who work— 
and that takes in almost everyone these days. 
Since I am professionally oriented toward 
people who work, I would like to plead, 
first, for flexibility in our careers and, sec- 
ond, flexibility in our techniques—or in 
other words, avoidance of nonessentials. 


Flexibility in Our Professional Lives 

I believe we will all agree that inflexibility 
can attack us at any time in our professional 
lives. Those of you who are just starting 
your careers must guard against thinking 
that you should look for a working situation 
in which you can follow the exact patterns 
of techniques taught in your professional 
training. If you do this, you will no doubt 
end up frustrated and unsuccessful because, 
the chances are, you will not find the exact 
pattern anywhere in your training. In fact, if 
you did, much of it might prove nonessen- 
tial. Therefore, you must do your best to fit 
into an already established organization, 
which has supposedly reasonable standards of 
routines and procedures. 

Remember that the ceremony you just at- 
tended was called Commencement, and it 
means just what it says. This was not the 
end; it was the beginning. Too many of us 
are apt to drop dead intellectually that day. 

During our initiation period in any new 
job, and after, we should keep our minds 
open for changes or refinements we think 
would improve the service. We must not 
feel we are cheating our technical training 
if we suggest the innovation of some method 
which was not taught us but would seem to 
work well in practice. If we are fortunate 
enough to be working in an organization 
that welcomes suggestions, we will be all 
the better for it. A receptive climate is neces- 
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sary for any change. If, on the other hand, 
new ideas are unwelcome and no change is 
ever considered or sought, we would be wise 
to move on to a position elsewhere. 

Now we come to the point where we have 
completed our internship and have been 
made ‘‘the boss.”” This may mean we are in 
charge of an entire collection, a division of 
a larger unit or one service of a division. In 
any case it is a promotion, and we have “ar- 
rived’’—at this point at least. Let us say we 
are in charge of a phase of the operations 
and undoubtedly we will have to adjust to 
directing the work of others. 

Promotion necessitates a reshuffling of 
one’s activities. Proper delegation is one 
method of avoiding the perpetuation of non- 
essentials. Sometimes it is a shock and strain 
to find oneself on the thinking and planning 
end of a job instead of the routine end. 
Routine can be very soothing! We cannot 
allow ourselves to become mired in it. 

At this point we will find that certain 
procedures, which were formerly essential 
for us to do, have now become nonessential. 
We cannot superimpose on a new job all 
the routines we did before. We must decide 
what are now the essentials for us. We must 
learn to take a critical look at the manage- 
ment of our own time. 


Delegating Responsibility 

It takes self-discipline and~ courage to 
learn to delegate. We must have faith in our 
training ability and in our judgment of the 
ability of the person to be trained. We must 
learn to keep our hands off, once a block 
of work has been delegated. Get rid of the 
feeling expressed in the song, 

“Anything you can do, I can do better, 

I can do anything better than you!”’ 
After all, we are not Ethel Merman. When 
we have delegated properly, we will no 
doubt be happily surprised at the results, if 
our training has been of the right kind. 

In delegating, find out what each staff 
member does best; then use these capacities 
to the limit. Keep adding to their horizons, 
so they become interchangeable parts among 
themselves and for many of your own func- 
tions. Their jobs will become more interest- 
ing and the entire organization more flexible. 
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At the very outset, ask those working with 
you to make suggestions whenever they have 
an idea for change or improvement. The 
feeling that they can contribute to the elimi- 
nation of nonessentials helps them to get rid 
of what I call “The Valley of Death’’ com- 
plex: 

“Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.’”! 

Here is a case in point. While I was in 
the midst of writing this paper, a new as- 
sistant, who had been with us less than two 
weeks, finished writing up printed letter 
forms for requests for complimentary ma- 
terial. She asked if we sent them out in 
window envelopes. It was the first time 
window envelopes had ever been mentioned 
in connection with these letters. Completely 
new on the job, she assumed we used a time- 
saving device that should have been obvious 
to anyone who had ever worked on them. 

Every suggestion or idea presented may 
not always be perfect, but a little discussion 
may perfect it. If it appears a complete dud, 
we should explain why. But be sure that the 
“why” is not prejudiced by our own in- 
flexibility. A little pamphlet has just come 
to my attention entitled, How to Kill Prog- 
ress.* It lists and tears apart famous sayings 
that stand in the way of progress: “It won't 
work in our department; “We tried that 
before;”’ “We've never done it before;” 
“We don’t have the time;” “It's against 
our policy.” 

In answer to the one, “We tried that be- 
fore,” the response is: “Did you? Precisely 
this idea or merely something like it? And 
how was it executed ? Don’t be too sure that 
ideas that were tried and didn’t work are 
bad ideas. Many a terrific idea has failed 
simply because it was poorly executed.” 

A supervisor who doesn’t welcome sug- 
gestions may be too unimaginative to see 
that things can be improved, or too insecure. 
In the latter case he believes he weakens his 
own position by admitting that an assistant 
has a better (or different) idea than his. 
Crawford H. Greenewalt writes in The Un- 
common Man :3 
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“It is only human to think highly of one’s own 
method, and it calls for Christian tolerance to 
reach the understanding required to endorse 
methods and approaches which are not one’s own, 
But it is the result that counts, and when one 
looks past method to accomplishment, it is easy 
to see that, within a given area of principle, there 
are many ways in which a good job can be done— 
as many ways, in fact, as there are men to whom 
the task might be given.”’ 


Flexibility of Techniques 


In setting up work standards and routines, 
the most important point to keep in mind is 
the main purpose of the collection. Why was 
it set up? In other words, what is our prod- 
uct? A library must serve a useful purpose 
to justify its existence. Every activity must be 
organized with this in mind. Techniques 
should never be so complicated or involved 
that they stand in the way of delivering our 
product. They should never become more 
important than the services we are giving. 

No doubt almost all special libraries are 
units of some larger organization. They are 
not like the public library on the corner of 
Main and Elm, which is a unit in itself. We 
are part of something bigger than we are. 
Do we take time out to discuss with the men 
and women in this larger organization the 
various programs of activity that go on from 
month to month, so we may better serve 
them? Are we included in staff meetings, 
which acquaint us with what is going on so 
we will have an intelligent concept of how 
the library can function more effectively in 
its setting ? 

As all librarians of special collections 
know, there must be a great amount of flex- 
ibility in the handling of such a library if 
its special function is to be maintained. If 
we are too busy to examine, periodically, the 
objectives of the collection, we are un- 
doubtedly performing routines we should 
not be doing. Some of them should be dele- 
gated; a few should be eliminated. 

I believe that every procedure we follow 
should be broken up into pieces once a year 
and examined for its essential parts. Indus- 
try calls this job analysis. Since every pro- 
cedure cannot be examined at the same time, 
such analysis should be scheduled on a 
rotation basis and, therefore, on a continu- 
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ing basis. No doubt it will be found that 
90 or 95 per cent of the time there is good 
reason for doing what we are doing. In the 
case of the other five or ten per cent there 
was a good reason. It is this latter percent- 
age with which we are concerned. 

Here is an example of this five or ten 
per cent—when I first took over my present 
position, I was told that each month, when 
[ signed a voucher for the payment of book 
purchases, I was to note on a little card the 
amount spent for books. Each month we 
used a new card. This was done, I was told, 
so we might have some idea of what we 
were spending for books. Why just books, 
I'li never know, because in addition we 
spent money on journal subscriptions, loose- 
leaf services and pamphlets. This went on 
for several months and finally I asked if any 
one of the Bureau staff cared if I discon- 
tinued this detail, since the information was 
readily available in our formal accounts. No 
one knew it was being done! It served no 
useful purpose whatever! 

In a recent conversation I had with Pro- 
fessor Kenneth E. Boulding of the Eco- 
nomics Department at the University of 
Michigan, he told a favorite story. When a 
new bank manager first took over, he went 
exploring in the building. Up in the attic 
he found an old man with a beard entering 
figures in a book. He said, “Well, what 
are you doing?” The old man_ replied, 
“Every day I enter the condition of the 
bank in this book for the manager to send 
for.’ So he asked, “How long is it since 
the manager sent for it?” And the reply 
was, “Forty-five years.’ Professor Bould- 
ing remarked, “This is a very fundamental 
principle of organization: that when you 
get something into an organization you 
hardly ever get it out!” 

Sometimes I think that librarians 
have too good con- 


or any 
keepers of records 
sciences. They feel guilty if they eliminate 
any materials or routines, even if common 
sense and mature judgment dictate other- 
wise. In setting up any new routines, we 
must use enough imagination to see that a 
“system’’ instituted this year will not be- 
come a nonessential in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 
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If we set up systems of checks and 
counter-checks for any purpose whatever, 
be sure they are worth the investment in 
time. I know of a corporation that buys 
bolts of cheesecloth to be used as dusters, 
after it has been cut to appropriate lengths. 
Before the pieces are placed in the store- 
room, they are counted. Why? Don’t ask 
me! But, what is not known by the auditor 
of dusters is'that the president’s secretary 
has, from time to time, begged for a few 
at the time they are being cut, because she 
has to go through so much red tape to get 
a duster for her own use. This is a true story! 
Are we going to be constructively careful 
or picayunely careful ? 

It has been pointed out that the purchase 
of a duplicating machine is one way to 
insure the perpetuation of red tape. As soon 
as the purchase is made we begin to make 
forms, and once a form is introduced, it is 
difficult to eliminate. 

Here again, if you institute new forms or 
records, examine them periodically to be 
sure they are necessary. Initially make them 
as simple as possible and consider whether 
they can serve a double purpose. I have 
found that a file copy of our original pur- 
chase orders can be used as the basis of our 
‘New Book List.’ As soon as the approval 
for payment has been sent in, the original 
requisition is put in a ‘new book’’ folder 
until the final list is typed. 


Simplifying Acquisitions Procedures 


I could go into great detail on the elimina- 
tion of nonessentials from every phase of 
our operations, but I will confine myself to 
the initial phase, acquisitions, and primarily, 
the acquisition of journals. 

Do we examine our acquisition policies 
regularly ? For instance do we keep ordering 
the same journals year after year—that is, if 
we can afford them? Do we ever find out if 
some of them are serving any useful pur- 
pose or if they will have any value in the 
future ? Does some other organization in the 
area have a complete set that will fill our 
needs in the future ? 

Possibly someone in the organization had 
a terrific enthusiasm for industrial psychol- 
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ogy and at that time wanted several rather 
technical psychological journals. By now 
this man may have resigned or retired. No 
one else reads them. We have difficulty in- 
dexing articles in them because, in some 
cases, we don’t understand some of the tech- 
nical language, especially the words that don’t 
even appear in the dictionary! In my case, I 
ask for time at a staff meeting (or send a 
memo) and ask, ‘Do any of you want me 
to continue subscribing to journals A, B or 
C?” Very often the answer is unanimous, ‘I 
never read them.” The Social Science Library 
has the complete file, therefore. 

Many company libraries had to streamline 
their acquisitions during the recent reces- 
sion. No doubt some items were given up 
with great reluctance and will be acquired at 
a later date. But I will predict that some 
subscriptions will never be renewed, because 
the press of limited finances forced them to 
choose the essential publications from the 
nonessential. Why resubscribe to unneeded 
material ? 

Over the years I have made it a practice 
to review all current journals and periodicals 
on our shelves once a year, and usually this 
is combined with the job of selection of 
materials to be bound. At this stage we con- 
sider the value of each title. Is it ever used ? 
Is it too expensive for its value? Even if it 
is sent on a complimentary basis, we must 
remember it takes up shelf space. Is it really 
in our field? Is it housed more appropriately 
elsewhere on campus ? 

Then come the questions: Should we bind 
it? Should we wrap and store it? Or should 
we dump it? And how my assistants love it 
when I say, “Let's get rid of it.” 

As you all know, it is extremely difficult 
to present any idea that is really new. I 
have probably not offered you one idea you 
have not considered before, but possibly my 
presentation has given a slightly new em- 
phasis. Present-day literature is filled with 
advice on the necessity for flexibility. 

Marshall E. Dimock in his recent book, 
A Philosophy of Administration,’ points out 
that modern biology has much to teach about 
good administration, since it is the study of 
growth and decline of organisms and their 
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relations and adaptation to their environ- 
ment, if they are to survive. He says, ‘Not 
only are energy and the avoidance of inflex- 
ibility necessary to survival, but there is an 
additional factor which is related to these 
two: variation furthers progress. Complete 
standardization kills growth.” 

He then reminds us of the well-known 
observation of J. Henri Fabre, who watched 
a string of caterpillars follow each other 
around the rim of a bowl 335 times just be- 
cause they were following the leader. Now 
there’s perpetuation of the nonessential ! 

Lyndall Urwick brings out the same point 
in Elements of Administration,® ‘The prin- 
ciples (of management), however, conven- 
ient as a shorthand method of thinking, are 
only guides to action. If they become rules— 
rigid—they lose their utility. There must be 
continuous machinery for working out new 
principles and applying existing principles 
to cases.”’ 

In pointing out the rapid changes and de- 
velopments that have taken place over the 
past 40 years, Margaret Mead® wrote re- 
cently, ‘"No one will live all his life in the 
world into which he was born, and no one 
will die in the world in which he worked in 
his maturity.” Are we, ourselves, learning 
to live in this changing world ? 

Most special libraries are serving dynamic 
organizations which are in the forefront of 
the social sciences, physical and technical 
sciences or business. We must be sure we 
are in step with, or perhaps one step ahead 
of, their needs in the areas we control. 
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Maps, Charts and Copyright 


ABRAHAM L. KAMINSTEIN, Chief, Examining Division 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


OPYRIGHT PROTECTION of maps in the 
United States began before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 


Historical Background 


A resolution of the Colonial Congress in 
1783 recommended that the colonies grant 
copyright to authors or publishers of “new 
books.” Twelve of the original 13 colonies 
enacted copyright laws and these dealt 
mainly with books. Some of the laws 
covered “books and pamphlets’” (New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York 
and South Carolina), some referred to 
“books or writings’ (Maryland) and others 
dealt with “books, treatises or other literary 
works (productions)” (Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island). Only Con- 
necticut, Georgia and North Carolina spe- 
cifically included “maps or charts.” 

The Constitution in Article I, Section 8, 
did not enumerate the kinds of works to be 
protected ; in stating the purpose of promot- 
ing “the progress of Science and useful 
Arts,” it referred generally to “Writings and 
Discoveries.” 

Shortly after the convening of the First 
Congress in March 1789, private and gen- 
eral copyright bills were introduced. On 
April 15, 1789, two petitions were pre- 
sented, one of them by John Churchman re- 
questing the exclusive right of vending 
“spheres, hemispheres, maps, charts and 
tables” on the principles of magnetic varia- 
tion, which would permit the determination 
of longitude if latitude were known. The 
committee considering the request recom- 
mended that a law be passed to give Church- 
man rights in the publication of “these sev- 
eral inventions.’ More important, the House 
of Representatives, in considering this re- 
Paper presented before the Geography and Map 
Division, June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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port, ordered that a bill be brought in to 
make general provision for copyrights and 
patents. A committee was appointed, and a 
first draft submitted on June 23, 1789. 

Another private bill sought to protect 
The American Geography by Jedidiah Morse 
of which “two sheet maps of the Southern 
and North States . . . had been surrepti- 
tiously copied.” 

The House passed a bill; the Senate 
adopted it but changed its title from “Maps 
Charts Books and other Writings” to “Maps, 
Charts, and Books.” This apparent intention 
to narrow the scope of the bill indicates that 
maps probably would not have been covered 
by the first federal law if they had not been 
specifically mentioned. It has even been 
argued that, since a literal reading of the 
word ‘Writings’ in the Constitution does 
not necessarily include maps, their inclusion 
in the law of May 31, 1790, still left open 
the question of whether they came within 
the constitutional provision. This seems a 


Mr. Karninstein examines an old map by 
Jedidiah Morse, first copyright registrant 
in the district court of Boston under the law 


of 1790 
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very forced argument, especially since many 
of those in the First Congress also served in 
the Constitutional Convention. 

The 1790 law required the deposit of a 
map, if already printed. For the future a 
printed copy of the title of a map was to be 
deposited before publication in the clerk’s 
office of the district court; within two 
months, the author or owner was to publish 
a copy of the record made in the district 
court in a newspaper for four weeks. Within 
six months after publication, copies of the 
map were to be delivered to the Secretary of 
State. The term was 14 years, with the 
privilege of renewal for another 14 years. 

Early map makers took advantage of the 
new law, and Reading Howell made some of 
the earliest entries in the district court in 
Philadelphia. The third entry in that court 
for An Explanation of the Magnetic Atlas 
was made by the John Churchman men- 
tioned above. The first entry in the Boston 
court was for The American Geography and 
Geography Made Easy by Jedidiah Morse. 


Requirements of Present Law 

A review of the changes in copyright law 
from 1790 to the enactment of what is in 
essence the present law, in 1909, would be 
interesting and instructive, but I leave that 
task to the historian and proceed to consider 
the present requirements. Today titles are no 
longer filed in advance of publication, but it 
is crucial that when a map is first published, 
it bear the statutory copyright notice. If the 
notice is not carried on the first publication, 
the opportunity of securing copyright is lost. 

The statute provides a long and short 
form of notice. The long form consists of: 
1) the word, Copyright, the abbreviation 
Copr. or the symbol ©; 2) the name of the 
proprietor of the copyright; and 3) the year 
date of publication. The shorter form per- 
mits the use of the symbol © and the initials 
of the proprietor, provided his full name ap- 
pears elsewhere on the map. 

The committee considering the 1909 law 
had before it bills that did not require a year 
date in any notice. In its final report, the 
committee commented: 


. . . Serious objections were made to the elimina- 
tion of the date. It was said that the public would 
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have no means of ascertaining whether the copy- 
right had expired and that the public was entitled 
to that knowledge. 

Your committee felt that in case of books or 
printed publications including dramatic and musi- 
cal works, the year in which copyright began 
should be stated in the notice, and we have pro- 
vided for the insertion of the date in the notice 
in all such works. Your committee did not feel 
that it was necessary to have the date printed 
on works of art, etc. Artists have always objected 
to the copyright notice which they were obliged 
to put on the pictures, because it was considered 
a dishgurement, and we have retained substantially 
the provision of the original bill regarding the 
notice in such cases... . 


While the arguments as to the omission 
of the year date were couched in terms of 
disfigurement of paintings, photographs and 
similar works, the statute as adopted re- 
quired the year date only for a “printed 
literary, musical, or dramatic work.” Under 
this language, the notice for maps need not 
include the year date. Where a particular 
map also includes text matter for which pro- 
tection is claimed or where the map is re- 
printed from a book which used the full 
form of notice, it is the better part of caution 
to include the year date. It is also worth 
emphasizing that, while the year date is not 
needed for protection in the United States, 
the Universal Copyright Convention, which 
enables Americans to secure 
abroad, does call for its inclusion. 


protec tion 


The usual notice might read, “Copyright 
by John Draftsman” or “© John Draftsman 
1959.”" It is important that the copyright 
notice follow the strict statutory form. The 


name of the proprietor should include at 
least the first initial and last name of an in- 
dividual and in the case of a firm or corpora- 
tion, the full legal name. 

Statutory copyright in a published map be- 
gins upon first publication with notice and 
not upon registration. After first publication, 
two copies of the map, an application on 
Form F and a fee of $4 should be submitted 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington 
25, D. C. The law specifies that the copies 
shall be of the “best edition,’ and if at the 
time an application is submitted, the map 
has been published in two different forms, 
e.g., gores and globes, the best form, in this 
case the globes, should be submitted. 
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Minor changes in a map when a new edi- 
tion is issued do not require a new registra- 
tion, but counsel should be consulted in 
determining when the changes are sufficient 
to warrant a new application. Maps issued 
in two or more sizes do not require separate 
registration; only copies of the largest size 
should be submitted. 

The term of copyright is 28 years, and an 
additional 28 years may be secured if the 
party entitled to do so files a renewal appli- 
cation in the Copyright Office during the 
final year of the first term. 

The courts have accepted most of the dif- 
ferent forms in which maps may appear— 
sheets, globes, relief maps, etc. This general 
acceptance does not mean that courts have 
found all maps in each category copyright- 
able. Only ‘‘original” maps showing some 
creative effort are copyrightable, but this 
does not require something startlingly orig- 
inal or completely new. Most maps are a 
combination of the old and new. 

A map that is copied, even though re- 
printed from an old manuscript, is not orig- 
inal. Nor would a court protect a map 
created by placing existing maps of two 
contiguous counties together—a merely me- 
chanical operation. The courts have been 
liberal in supporting “original” work done 
by authors but they have been a little stricter 
in the map field. The general rules applied 
in other fields of copyright are also germane 
here. Thus, courts do not protect ideas or 
methods under copyright, and they have re- 
fused to protect systems of marking maps. 


General Considerations 

The problems of the librarian in dealing 
with copyrighted works are complicated 
and difficult. The librarian who is unable 
to answer some of these perplexing ques- 
tions may take some consolation from the 
fact that lawyers experience the same dif- 
ficulty. The librarian should refer compli- 
cated legal questions to a qualified attorney. 

There are a few, very few, general guide- 
posts. If no copyright has been claimed in a 
map and the map has been published with- 
out a copyright notice, it may be copied. 
Even here, there is a conceivable risk since 
the copy may be an unauthorized one re- 
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printed without notice. If a map was pub- 
lished more than 56 years ago, whether or 
not it bore notice, it is in the public domain 
in the United States. If it was published 
more than 28 years ago, the Copyright Of- 
fice catalogs may be consulted or a search 
requested of the Copyright Office, to de- 
termine whether the work has been renewed. 
Unless there is such a renewal on record, 
and many original map copyrights are not 
renewed, the work may be copied. 

Beyond this, copyrighted maps may be 
copied only within the limits of the doctrine 
of ‘‘fair use.’’ There is no statutory guide as 
to what amounts to “fair use.”” The cases 
deal with very specific situations, and it is 
difficult and dangerous to try to formulate 
general rules. There have been continuing 
efforts to write some general ground rules 
in other fields. Special Libraries Association 
is cooperating in the attempt to arrive at 
reasonable criteria, but I am not sure that 
these efforts include the map area. 

On July 1, 1959, the present statute had 
been in effect 50 years. Much of it has stood 
the test of time and is still appropriate, but 
there have been technological changes that 
vitally affect the industries using copyrighted 
material; there are new uses and changes in 
marketing. Inevitably, a good portion of the 
law merits study in order to determine 
whether changes are necessary. Four years 
ago, Congress authorized the Copyright Of- 
fice to undertake a program of studies look- 
ing toward general revision. Some 19 studies 
have now been issued, and a few more are 
in various stages of preparation. Some of 
the studies, e.g., those on history of copy- 
right law revision, notice, uses of the copy- 
right notice and fair use may be of particular 
interest to map librarians. I mention them 
because at some point Congress will con- 
sider these studies, the necessity of revising 
the law and how it should be done. There 
is therefore an opportunity for cartograph- 
ers, map publishers and librarians to con- 
sider the question of revision, to make com- 
ments on the studies and to make known to 
the Copyright Office and eventually to the 
Congress their position on those segments 
of the law that affect them. 
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Copyright— The Publisher’s Viewpoint 


PAUL B. LEE, Assistant to the President 


General Drafting Co., Inc., Convent Station, New Jersey 


ij PUBLISHER'S viewpoint on copyright 
is a very basic one and very simple to 
explain. His copyrights are valuable prop- 
erties and represent his only stock in trade. 
Whoever makes illegal use of them or im- 
pairs their validity in any way is taking the 
bread and butter out of the publisher's 
mouth. 

Therefore, it is important for the pub- 
lisher to protect his property by every means 
available to him. In fact, the law makes it 
mandatory for him to take certain steps if 
his rights are not to be considered aban- 
doned. 

Before going further, I should make it 
clear that I am not a lawyer. However, for 
a number of years I have handled all the re- 
quests directed to our company asking per- 
mission to reproduce our maps. In addition, 
it has been my responsibility to see that all 
our publications are properly copyrighted and 
to follow up all infringements of them. In 
performing these duties I have worked closely 
with the copyright attorneys retained by my 
company and have done considerable study- 
ing of the law on copyrights and the court 
decisions on various aspects of the subject. 

Incidentally, copyright is a highly special- 
ized branch of the law, and few general at- 
torneys have much knowledge of the subject. 
Frequently when a case involving copyright 
arises, they call in an expert in this field. 
The law departments of large corporations 
like Standard Oil often have an entire sec- 
tion that handles nothing but copyright and 
trademark questions. It has been my privi- 
lege to work with these attorneys on fre- 
quent occasions, since our clients are just as 
interested as we are in protecting the copy- 
rights on works we produce for them, even 
if the copyrights are registered in our name. 
Paper presented before the Geography and Map 
Division, June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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The Copyright Law 


It might also be in order to make a few 
observations here about the copyright law 
itself. The statute is quite brief and much of 
it drawn in general terms. Basically it does 
little more than define the types of material 
subject to copyright and the protection pro- 
vided by the law. It specifies the means of 
obtaining and registering copyright and pre- 
scribes the penalties for infringement. The 
entire law (United States Code, Title 17) 
covers only 24 pages. Most of the body of 
law on copyright is made up of decisions in 
the federal courts where statutory infringe- 
ment cases are always tried, although some 
states have also enacted legislation protect- 
ing the rights of authors. 

In the United States, statutory copyright 
is obtained by publication of the work, each 
copy of which must bear a carefully pre- 
scribed notice of copyright. If this notice is 
improperly worded or positioned, or is 
omitted through the fault of the copyright 
owner, the copyright may become void and 
the work will pass into the public domain. 
Since any particular copyrighted work may 
represent an investment of thousands of 
dollars on the publisher's part as well as a 
continuing source of income for the future, 
he is naturally most zealous in protecting it 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

The courts have held on many occasions 
that whenever an infringement comes to the 
attention of a copyright owner, he must be 
diligent in taking the necessary steps to stop 
the infringement; otherwise he may be con- 
sidered to have abandoned his copyright and 
to have dedicated the work to the public. 
Once lost, an author’s rights cannot be re- 
gained. 


Infringement of the Law 


It might be well at this point to define 
infringement. Although the law varies de- 
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pending on the nature of the copyrighted 
work, basically infringement is any copying 
of a properly copyrighted work without 
specific permission of the owner, except for 
certain limited reference use or quotation, 
known as ‘‘fair use,” for example in a book 
review. The law makes no distinction be- 
tween willful or innocent infringement, ex- 
cept as to the penalties prescribed or the 
damages recoverable. Nor does it matter 
whether the unauthorized copy is reproduced 
with or without the owner’s notice of copy- 
right. Equally irrelevant is the question of 
whether the reproduction is a single photo- 
stat for an individual’s personal use or a 
printed reproduction of which millions of 
copies are sold for profit. In the eyes of the 
law, each is technically an infringement, 
differing only with respect to the penalties 
applied or the damages that may be assessed. 
As an example, advertising agencies request- 
ing permission to use one of our maps in an 
advertisement often send us a layout with 
a photostat of the map to show how it will 
be used. We are obliged to point out that 
they have already committed an infringe- 
ment, albeit with the best of intentions! 

Actually, very few infringements, at least 
among those in my experience, are willful. 
Most of them are the result of ignorance of 
the law or of a plain oversight on someone's 
part in neglecting to request permission for 
the use. Our maps have been infringed by 
nationally famous magazines and by adver- 
tising agencies of unblemished repute as 
well as by operators of small camps, motels 
or other local businesses. In the latter cases 
ignorance is usually to blame; the others 
are most often the result of a slip-up in in- 
structions on the part of a copy writer or 
layout man. 

Perhaps an example will make it clear why 
every infringement, innocent or otherwise, 
must be followed up. Some years ago a hotel 
in Virginia reproduced a section of one of 
our maps on a post card to show motorists 
how to get to and from the hotel. Since the 
map was obtained free at a gas station, the 
hotel assumed that their right to copy it was 
equally free. 

Shortly thereafter, a nearby motel owner 
picked up one of the hotel cards and de- 
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Mr. Lee studies one of the maps prepared 
and published by his company 


cided that it would be just as useful in di- 
recting people to his establishment. Another 
local business picked it up from him, and if 
we had not stepped in at this point, it might 
not have been long before every enterprise 
in this part of Virginia would have been 
using our map without benefit of copyright 
notice and without recompense to us. Of 
course, the second and subsequent infringers 
were innocent in the sense that they had no 
way of knowing the map was copyrighted, 
since the original infringer had omitted the 
legal notice. Nevertheless, we could and did 
stop all of them from further use of our 
material. 

It is never our policy to try to capitalize 
on infringements, especially those that are 
obviously or presumably innocent. Our main 
concern is to protect our property from fur- 
ther abuse or risk of invalidation of our 
copyright. However, we do feel that we are 
entitled to recover whatever reasonable 
charge we would have asked had permission 
been requested in advance, plus any costs 
actually incurred in preventing further in- 
fringement. Should the infringer prove un- 
cooperative, necessitating extensive corre- 
spondence or legal action, we might ask 
punitive damages, although I can recall only 
two or three instances where it has been 
necessary to go this far. The vast majority 
of those who commit infringements are only 
too willing to make amends to the best of 
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their ability, once they are made aware of 
their error. 


Avoiding Infringement 

Like most publishers, we are usually glad 
to grant permission for any reasonable and 
legitimate use of our copyrighted material. 
If it is for a non-profit purpose by an indi- 
vidual or by charitable, religious or public- 
service organizations, we normally waive our 
fee. If the proposed use is a commercial or 
profit-making one, we naturally ask a fee 
commensurate with the value to be derived 
from our work by the applicant. 

No matter how or for what purpose the 
work is used, we always require that our 
copyright notice appear legibly on each copy. 
The reason for this is obvious from what has 
been said above; it is required by law and 
it prevents innocent infringements by other 
parties. We would much prefer to prevent 
infringement before the fact than pursue it 
after the damage is done. 

Perhaps it also begins to become clear at 
this point why we, as publishers, look with 
disfavor on the reproduction of our copy- 
righted material by libraries, no matter how 
good the motive. First, there is too much 
risk that the part containing the copyright 
notice will not be included in the photostat. 
This may lead to further infringement by 
others into whose hands the copy may fall. 
Although entirely innocent, this infringe- 
ment may cause endless difficulty on the 
part of the author in following up the chain 
reaction that ensues. Secondly, such copying 
tends to break down the public’s respect for 
the sanctity of copyright. After all, people 
reason, if a library can copy in this manner, 
anyone else can. And finally, any reproduc- 
tion without the owner's permission is an 
infringement in the eyes of the law, whether 
it is one copy to be hung in the individual's 
bathroom or a printing sold for profit. 

It is my understanding that the Library of 
Congress, of which the Copyright Office is a 
part, takes a firm stand on this point. It will 
not make reproductions of any copyrighted 
material without written permission from 
the copyright claimant. I feel that all li- 
braries should adopt a similar policy, if for 
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no other reason than that they are breaking 
the law every time they reproduce a copy- 
righted work. No form of release or con- 
tract signed by the reader can legally relieve 
them of responsibility for infringement. 

Moreover, there are many other ways of 
filling the library's user's needs without re- 
sort to illegal means. The material can be 
borrowed or referred to in the library. If 
there is a really legitimate reason for copy- 
ing small parts of a work, most publishers, | 
are sure, will recognize this and grant per- 
mission. In the case of a road map, one has 
only to go to the nearest gas station or write 
to the oil company or its map maker. 

There is one other little known fact about 
infringement of copyright. Everyone who 
takes part in it is equally liable, jointly and 
severally. This includes the printer, the pho- 
tographer, the publisher, the vendor and the 
sponsor. If the injured author cannot obtain 
satisfaction from one of the parties, he can. 
turn to each of the others in succession. The 
library that makes reproductions of copy- 
righted material for readers is obviously plac- 
ing itself in a very precarious legal position. 


Summary 


To sum up, the publisher is and should be 
opposed to the reproduction of his copy- 
righted works for the following reasons: 

1. Such copying without his express per- 
mission is contrary to the law. 

2. It tends to make the public believe that 
copyrighted material can be copied with 
impunity. 

3. It deprives the copyright owner of valu- 
able rights to which the law and common 
justice entitle him. 

4. It may well lead to invalidation of the 
copyright, thus depriving the owner of a 
valuable property and source of income. 

If every library patron who asks for a 
reproduction of copyrighted material were 
told that it is unlawful to make one, I do 
not believe it would be long before the gen- 
eral public would have a much greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of the word 
“copyright” or the symbol ©, which may 
now be used in its place following the adop- 
tion of the Universal Copyright Convention. 
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Reproduction— Current 
Practices in Map Libraries 


ALTON P. JUHLIN, Head, Special Services Department 
Oklahoma State University Library, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


HE REPRODUCTION of copyrighted maps 

has been a subject of particular interest 
to me, since my work at the Oklahoma State 
University Library includes the supervision 
of the map collection and the photoduplica- 
tion service as well as the procurement of 
photoduplications from other libraries. With 
modern photoduplicating devices multiply- 
ing at a rapid rate and requests for photo- 
duplication growing by leaps and bounds, 
this is a timely topic. 

In January 1959, in preparation for this 
analysis, a questionnaire and covering letter 
were sent to 134 map libraries throughout 
the United States. Replies were received 
from 69 per cent, which to me was amaz- 
ingly good. However, a number of the re- 
plies reported that the questioanaire did not 
apply to their situation. One librarian in a 
company library somewhat naively replied 
that since she was not a member of Special 
Libraries Association she could not help me! 
Another librarian very understandingly re- 
ported that while the questionnaire actually 
did not apply to her situation, she knew how 
frustrating it was to have no response so she 
was filling it out to the best of her ability. 
This report, then, is based finally on ap- 
proximately a 50 per cent return. The public 
libraries were the most faithful in replying, 
but I was disappointed that so few govern- 
ment libraries reported. Perhaps the ques- 
tionnaire did not apply to many of them. In 
analyzing the current situation, I shall at- 
tempt to be as “‘unstatistical” as possible and, 
instead, report general trends whenever I can. 

I have divided the libraries into six dif- 
ferent categories, since the type of library 
would inevitably influence the decision in 





Paper presented before the Geography and Map 
Division, June 1, 1959, at the 50th SLA Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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some cases. These divisions are: public, 
college and university, government, com- 
pany (including several map publishers) 
historical and special libraries that could not 
be classified elsewhere. The following ques- 
tions are taken from the questionnaire. 


1. Do You Make Photographic Reproduc- 
tions of Maps Covered by United States 
Copyright ? 

About two thirds of the college and uni- 
versity group do reproduce maps covered by 
United States copyright. About half of the 
public, historical, government and special 
libraries also answered “‘yes.’’ Many of those 
who do not reproduce copyrighted maps 
answered that the question had not yet come 
up or that they had no photographic equip- 
ment. One large public library made this in- 
teresting comment, “In our opinion ‘fair 
use’ does not apply to unit works such as 
maps.’ “Fair use” refers, of course, to the 
recognition by the courts that reasonable 
copying of copyrighted material may be 
done, even though, according to the strict 
interpretation of the copyright law, any 
copying whatsoever without permission is an 
infringement. As yet, what constitutes “fair 
use’’ has never been defined specifically, and 
interpretation rests with the courts. 

2. Are Photocopies Limited to Members of 
Your Organization or are they Available to 
the General Public ? 

The only groups consistently limiting re- 
production to internal use are the special and 
company libraries. Although seven univer- 
sity and college libraries limit reproduction 
to members of the student body and faculty, 
that constitutes a pretty wide clientele. Actu- 
ally this question has little importance. The 
prevalent idea is that by limiting the reproduc- 
tion of copyrighted material to internal use, 
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the problem of copyright infringement will 
be reduced or removed. This idea, however, 
is erroneous. 


3. Do You Make Any Restrictions as to the 
Use to be Made of the Photocopy, or are 
All Requests Filled if Mechanically Feasible ? 

About one third of the libraries replying 
to this particular question make no resttic- 
tions as to the use to be made of the photo- 
copy. While worded in a variety of ways, the 
restrictions imposed are the following: for 
research or educational purposes only; not 
for sale or for commercial purposes; not for 
publication. 

Curiously enough, some libraries consider 
theses and dissertations as publications and 
do not reproduce copyrighted maps for 
them, while others specifically mentioned 
that, since theses are not published, copy- 
righted maps are reproduced for them. This 
could lead to interesting ramifications on the 
theory of publication of theses. It is true 
that some dissertations are published in 
printed form, some in microfilm form and 
some never in the usual sense of the word 
published. At least one library considers that 
bound copies of theses on its shelves, avail- 
able for interlibrary loan, are a form of pub- 
lication and will not reproduce any copy- 
righted material to be included in them. The 
postal regulations that went into effect in 
August 1958 permitting the mailing of theses 
at the same rate as printed books would sup- 
port this last theory. 

How carefully the libraries determine the 
use to be made of a map before agreeing to 
reproduce it is not plain from the answers, 
except in the cases where a signed statement 
is required. From practical experience, I am 
sure that it is often difficult to be certain 
what use is to be made of a reproduction, 
even though each patron may be questioned 
carefully. 


4. Do You Limit the Number of Copies of 
a Map Which Can be Reproduced? If So, 
What is the Limit ? 

About half of the libraries reporting on 
this question limit the number of copies re- 
produced to one (or a positive and a nega- 
tive). A number of additional libraries said 
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there is a limit but failed to indicate what it 
is. One fourth of the libraries have no limit, 
while a few consider each request for mul- 
tiple copies on its own merits. 


5. Do You Require the Purchaser to Sign 
Any Statement Regarding the Use to be 
Made of the Reproduction, Any Fee to be 
Charged, Further Reproduction of the Orig- 
inal Reproduction, or Assumption of Liabil- 
ity for Questions of Copyright ? 


6. Do You Have Any Written Statement of 
Policy or Practice Regarding Photocopying 
of Copyrighted Maps ? 

It is impossible to separate these two ques- 
tions, since most of the statements of policy 
are embodied in the agreements that must be 
signed by the patron. However, only half as 
many libraries require a signed statement as 
do those that make photocopies without re- 
quiring the patron to sign. The university 
libraries are the most casual in this regard, 
while public libraries are the most cautious 
as a group. Company libraries rarely require 
a signature, probably because most of their 
work is for internal use only. However, a 
number of libraries, which do not require a 
signed statement, do enclose with each 
photocopy a statement indicating that ac- 
ceptance of the reproduction signifies that 
the purchaser agrees to certain conditions. 
Most of these statements of policy, which 
require either a signature or a tacit accept- 
ance, follow quite closely the American Li- 
brary Association’s Reproduction of Materials 
Code. The following ts a typical example: 
Acceptance of the photoduplicates contained in 
this order signifies that the applicant agrees to the 
following conditions: 

1. The applicant desires this duplication solely for 
use in lieu of loan of the map or in place of a 
manual copy. All responsibility for questions of 
copyright that may arise in this copying and in 
the use made of the copies is assumed by applicant. 
The applicant understands that the library does 


{ 


not sell the photoduplicates, but merely performs 


the service of copying at applicant's request, and 
the fee paid is exclusively for such services. Re- 
productions received by applicant are not for 
resale. 

{Wording has been slightly revised since original 
covered reproduction of other materials. ] 

Often the statement also carries the stipula- 
tion that further reproduction will not be 
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made without specific permission from the 
copyright owner. 

Requiring signed statements of release 
can be carried to somewhat ridiculous lengths. 
Recently I requested a photocopy of a few 
pages of text from a book published in 
London in 1800. The reply from the library 
owning the book was that no copyrighted 
material could be reproduced without a 
signed statement of release, which was en- 
closed. I was quite puzzled, because it 
seemed to me that any question of copyright 
infringement or litigation would have to be 
cleared through St. Peter. However, when I 
raised this question (worded politely and 
conventionally rather than in this facetious 
manner), I was told that, while they were 
sorry for the misunderstanding, the release 
must still be signed before the pages could 


be copied ! 


7. Do You Require the Purchaser of a 
Photographic Reproduction to Secure Per- 
mission of the Copyright Owner before 
Photocopying Copyrighted Maps ? 

Very few university and public libraries 
require permission from the copyright 
owner. Occasionally permission seemed to 
be a matter of judgment—required for mul- 
tiple copies, if to be used for publication, or 
if it “seems to violate copyright.’’ Govern- 
ment, special and historical libraries are 
more cautious, more of them requiring per- 
mission first. Company libraries in general 
do not require permission, chiefly because it 
is their own copyrighted maps that are being 
reproduced. For an over-all pattern, two li- 
braries photocopy maps without permission 
for every one that requires the purchaser to 
secure permission. Even in the group re- 
quiring permission, many of them do so 
only in unusual cases, as for multiple copies 
or when intended for publication. 


8. Do You Permit Individuals to Reproduce 
Copyrighted Maps in Your Library with 
Their Own Photographic Equipment (Such 
As a Contoura or Personal Camera) ? 

About three fifths of the libraries an- 
swered “'yes’’ to this question. This propor- 
tion is roughly maintained throughout the 
various types of libraries, except for govern- 
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Mr. Juhlin at the map files in the library at 
the Oklahoma State University. 


ment and historical society libraries. These 
two groups are a bit less liberal with this 
privilege. A number of libraries noted that 
such a request had never been received, 
while others indicated that such persons 
would be cautioned about copyright prob- 
lems. A few libraries indicated that since 
their maps circulate they are probably repro- 
duced elsewhere without the librarian’s 
knowledge. 


9. If You Know That a Map Is Being Bor- 
rowed to be Reproduced (e¢.g., to Make 
Slides for a Talk) Do You Make Any Ver- 
bal Statements Regarding Copyright? If So, 
What Do You Say ? 

In general this situation applies only to 
public and university libraries, as very few 
historical society, government and company 
libraries lend their maps. Even in some pub- 
lic and university libraries maps do not cir- 
culate. Most of the libraries lending maps 
make some sort of statement regarding the 
copyright infringement and tell the borrower 
he is responsible for any problems that arise, 
if it is known that the map is being bor- 
rowed to be reproduced. Several libraries 
noted they had not yet known of a case 
where a map was borrowed for this purpose. 


10. What Is Your Policy Regarding Lend- 
ing Copyrighted Maps, Globes and Models 
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to Television Stations or Motion Picture 
Units ? 

Most of the university and college li- 
braries do or would lend maps and globes 
for TV programs. Only two or three indi- 
cated that a warning is made regarding copy- 
right infringement. Two thirds of the public 
libraries lend or are willing to lend for TV 
purposes, but only one of them warns of 
copyright problems. Only one government 
library (a large one) lends for this purpose. 
It does so freely but calls attention to any 
copyright restrictions and feels that the re- 
sponsibility is then the borrower's. One large 
special library is part of an institution that 
has its own television station. Copyrighted 
maps and globes are frequently used on these 
TV programs and have been filmed also. 
The map librarian of this institution has 
suggested to higher authorities that a prob- 
lem might arise, but so far there have been 
no complaints. The only historical society 
library that lends even occasionally for this 
purpose reported its current policy quite 
graphically. “(We lend for TV programs) 
only as rare exceptions—staft on show, have 
duplicates. Have stopped lending: Scotch 
tape, tacks, careless wrapping, late returns.” 
One other large special library lends but 
warns of copyright problems. Map publish- 
ing companies frequently lend for this pur- 
pose, feeling that it is good publicity. They, 
of course, expect an appropriate credit line. 


11. Approximately How Many Copyrighted 
Maps Do You Reproduce Annually ? 

Many libraries keep no record broken 
down in this fashion. From the estimates 
given, probably no more than 200 or 250 
copyrighted maps are reproduced annually 
by the libraries answering the questionnaire. 
This figure, of course, does not include copy- 
righted maps reproduced by the map pub- 
lishers owning the copyright. 


12. Do Any of Your Policies Vary if the 
Map Comes Under a Foreign Copyright or 
the Universal Copyright Convention Rather 
Than a United States Copyright? (At the 
Present Time, Maps Published in 31 Coun- 
tries Adhering to the Universal Copyright 
Convention Have Complete Copyright Pro- 
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tection in the United States as Well as in the 
Country of Publication. ) 

The answer to this question came some- 
what as a surprise. All except four of the 
libraries that have had experience in this 
area reported that they treat these exactly as 
they do maps under United States copyright 
or that they follow the Universal Copyright 
Convention. One university library, one 
company library and one special library re- 
produce such maps more freely, while one 
university library ignores UCC completely. 


13. Do Your Policies for Photographic 
Reproduction of Maps Vary if the Map is 
Not Copyrighted? Please Explain Any Var- 
lations. 

Slightly over half of the libraries report 
no variation in the policy regarding the re- 
production of non-copyrighted maps. The 
variation from this over-all pattern comes 
in the public and company library groups. 
All the public libraries except one have the 
same policy for reproducing all maps. That 
one library quoted the ALA Reproduction 
of Materials Code, which states that ethically 
recent, in-print material should not be re- 
produced even though it is not copyrighted. 
Four fifths of the company libraries repro- 
duce non-copyrighted maps freely. 


14. Have You Had Any Problems, Dif- 
ficulties or Unusual Experiences? If So, 
Please Explain. 

Apparently many of the medium-sized li- 
braries have had little experience with re- 
producing copyrighted maps. Most of this 
group seem to follow their general photo- 
duplicating policies rather than formulating 
different rules for the reproduction of maps. 

This question brought forth a number of 
interesting comments. One large university 
library reported that newspapers, commer- 
cial television stations and others who are 
aware of the fact that the reproduction will 
become known to the public usually are 
cautious about using copyrighted materials. 
One library stated that when the patron 1s 
told that he must secure the permission of 
the copyright owner, the need for the repro- 
duction of maps diminishes sharply. It was 
also reported that one geographical organiza- 
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tion will not give permission to reproduce 
its maps without a charge. 

One large college library commented: 

We worry a great deal about this whole matter 
of copyright infringement. It is one reason that 
we are most reluctant to make copies of maps and 
are very cautious that the copies we do make are 
solely for class use or for instructional purposes. 
It is also one reason why we do not charge for 
any duplicates made and why we tend to dis- 
courage rather than encourage the reproduction of 
maps. We feel strongly that the educational use 
of copyrighted materials of all sorts does need 
review and that in general reproduction of such 
items for educational purposes does not militate 
against the interests of the copyright holder. 

This was the only library which expressed 
real concern over copyright infringement. 

At least three different libraries told stories 
of successful lawsuits. One commercial com- 
pany reported that an employee reproduced 
a map that was used publicly in a hearing 
or lawsuit. Even though the employee was 
ignorant of the law, the company had to pay 
a fine. One map publisher reported that com- 
petitive companies had copied its maps. 
Lawsuits seem to have stopped the pilfering. 
A large public library related the follow- 
ing experience: 

During World War II, Civil Defense agencies 
had photostatic enlargements made of a commer- 
cial company’s map of (this city) for the use 
of Civil Defense wardens. The map company 
sued the photostat company for infringement of 
copyright and won its case. Since then we do 
not accept orders for more than one positive copy 
of copyrighted material. 


Summary 

Let me try (although this is obviously 
impossible) to reconstruct a typical library. 
This hypothetical library is perfectly willing 
to reproduce copyrighted maps for both its 
own clientele and the general public without 
permission from the copyright owner. 
Probably the limit is one copy (i.e., one 
positive and one negative), and only maps 
needed for research and teaching purposes 
are made. No statement designed to release 
the library from liability for copyright in- 
fringement is required, although the patron 
might be verbally informed of this matter. 
Personal equipment may be used within the 
library for reproducing maps. If a map is 
lent when it is known that it is being bor- 
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rowed to be reproduced, the patron is ver- 
bally warned of possible copyright infringe- 
ment. Maps and globes are lent freely for 
TV programs, probably without any warn- 
ing regarding copyright. There is no varia- 
tion in policy if the maps come under the 
Universal Copyright Convention and prob- 
ably none if the maps are not copyrighted at 
all (although multiple copies may be made). 

The above typical library really isn’t typ- 
ical at all, because it includes many medium- 
sized libraries, which reproduce very few 
copyrighted maps, as well as the numerically 
few large libraries where the bulk of the 
reproduction is concentrated. A typical large 
library is much less inclined to reproduce 
copyrighted maps without permission. If it 
photographs maps without permission, it 
certainly requires a statement releasing the 
library from liability for copyright infringe- 
ment and limiting the use to be made of the 
reproduction. Maps and globes lent for tele- 
vision programs probably carry a_ verbal 
warning. The typical large library is ob- 
viously more cautious in its policies. 





Chapter Activities 

The New York Chapter has sponsored a 
very successful all-day Seminar on Library 
Management. During the morning session 
three speakers discussed various library per- 
sonnel problems, and in the afternoon talks 
were given on “Copyrights and the Li- 
brary,” “Interlibrary Loan Ethics” and “To 
Keep You Informed.” The luncheon 
speaker, Milton Fairman of the Borden 
Company, talked in glowing terms about 
the public image of the special librarian. 


A list of “Current Subscriptions to Russian 
Scientific Journals in Oklahoma Libraries’’ 
has been compiled by Alton P. Juhlin, Head 
of the Special Services Department, Okla- 
homa State University Library, and pub- 
lished in the March 1960 Oklahoma 
Chapter Newsletter. Libraries subscribing to 
the original Russian journals are listed in the 
Russian section and those receiving English 
translations are listed in the English section. 
Each title is listed in both sections whether 
the journal is received in both forms or not. 
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AAs 
” 


51st SLA Convention 


General Sessions Speakers 


Keynote Address 


Ralph M. Besse, President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
will speak on ‘The Society of the Mind” at the OPENING SEssION, SUN- 
DAY EVENING, JUNE 5. Mr. Besse’s civic interests focus particularly on 
education. He is president of the Cleveland Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, a member of Governor DiSalle’s Interim Commission of Education 
Beyond the High School, and trustee of Heidelberg College, University 
School, Educational Research Council and Friends of the Cleveland Li- 
brary. Before assuming his present job, he was a partner in the law firm of 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey and holds an honorary Doctor of Law degree 
from Cleveland-Marshall Law School. 





Lou Moore 


Banquet Address 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth will deliver the Banquet address on TUESDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 7. She has been a pioneer in industrial engineering and 
principles of motion study in the office, factory and home. During her 
full career, Dr. Gilbreth has served both industry and government in 
the application of sound scientific principles to management. She has 
taught management courses at Purdue University, Rutgers University 
and Newark College of Engineering and has written recognized text- 
books in her field. In 1949, she became known to the general public as 
“Mother” in Cheaper by the Dozen, which was written by two of her 
12 children. Industry and business, however, have long been aware of her capabilities, and 
she has received numerous recognitions of her contributions, such as the Wallace Clark 
Award and the Gantt Medal presented by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





Perry Cragg 


Panel: Information—Our Greatest Commodity 
Monday Morning, June 6 


Richard J. Anderson, Assistant to the Director, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, came to Battelle in 1948 and has handled a number of varied 
administrative assignments since that time, including organizing the 
Battelle Staff Education Program. Prior to joining Battelle, he was 
Resident Geologist for the West Coast operations of the Aluminum 
Company of America. He has served as Chairman of the American 
Geological Institute’s Committee on Education and is a member of 
the Committee on Education of the Atomic Industrial Forum. 





Volk Studios 


Dr. George A. Bowman, President, Kent State University, began his 
career as a rural school teacher in Morrow County, Ohio, at the age 
of 18. Three years later he was Superintendent of Schools of Edison, 
Ohio. He has served as President of the Ohio Education Association 
and the Inter-University Council of Ohio, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Education Association and is an active member of numerous ed- 
Cha ucational and scholastic organization. He is author of The Expanding 
= Role of Education. 
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Bay E. Estes, Jr. was appointed Vice-President of Marketing, United 
States Steel Corporation, in June 1958 after serving the company since 
1939 as a member of the Commercial Research Division and later as 
Assistant Manager of the Division. He became Director of Commercial 
Research in 1948 and nine years later Director of Staff Administration, 
A native of Portland, Maine, Mr. Estes attended Harvard College and 
then Harvard Business School. After graduation he remained as Assistant 
Brookner Studio Dean and Research Assistant in Finance and then came to New York, 
where he worked for Goldman, Sachs & Company, an investment banking firm. 





Dr. Jesse H. Shera, Dean of the School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, has served as Bibliographer of the Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, Director of the Census Li- 


} 
brary Project of the Library of Congress and Deputy Chief of the Cen- » J 
tral Information Division of the Office of Strategic Services during 
World War II. He is author of a number of books on library science, , 
editor of American Documentation and has been a member of the Spe- 


cial Libraries Association for over 25 years. 


Applications of Machines to Library Techniques 
Tuesday Afternoon, June 7 
(Sponsored by the Science-Technology and Documentation Divisions) 


Anne McCann, Chief, Cataloging and Ordering, Squibb Institute for 
Medical Research Library, will talk on “Handling of Periodicals.”’ Miss 
McCann recently set up an IBM system that replaced accession and 
shelf listing of new books. Her interest in new systems led to a Cer- 
tificate in Electronic Data Processing in the Management Institute of 
New York University. She is Past-Chairman of SLA Pharmaceutical 
Section and Chairman of its Committee on Drug Information Sources. 





Marjorie Griffin, Librarian, Advanced Systems Development Division, 
International Business Machines Corporation, San Jose, California, will 
discuss “Punched Card Catalog.’ Miss Griffin is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia and received her library degree from the 
University of Southern California. Prior to joining IBM in 1952, she 
worked in college libraries, in the United States Information Service 
in London and U. S. Army libraries in Germany. 





C. G. Stevenson, Manager, Technical Information Operation, General 
Electric Company, Hanford Laboratories Operation, will consider 
“Document Control of Classified Material.’” Mr. Stevenson began his 
library career in county extension work in Washington state. In 1947 
he joined General Electric and has been at the Hanford Plant since 
that time. He is a member of the AEC’s Technical Information Panel, 
and recently was a member of the Washington State Library Commission. 





William H. Richardson, Reference Librarian, Sandia Corporation, will 
speak about “Circulation Control.’’ Mr. Richardson is Vice President- 
President Elect, 1959-1960, of the Rio Grande Chapter of SLA. He is 
also Chairman of the Rio Grande Chapter’s Document Series Code 
Dictionary Committee. Before joining Sandia, he was Engineering Li- 
brarian, College of Engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Division Speakers 


Biological Sciences 


Dr. Neil C. Andrews, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Division of 
Thoracic Surgery, Ohio State 
University, will speak on 
“Horizons in Thoracic Sur- 
gery” at the DINNER with the 
HOSPITAL DIVISION ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 
8. He has been Chief of Surgery of the Ohio Tuber- 
culosis Hospital for the past ten years and has 
written mumerous papers relative to surgery of 
the chest and lungs. 


Oliver C. Schroeder, Jr., is 
Professor of Law and Di- 
rector of the Law-Medicine 
Center at Western Reserve 
University. He will speak on 
“Science in Justice’ at the 
AFTERNOON MEETING ON 
JUNE 6. Before joining the 
faculty of Western Reserve University, Mr. 
Schroeder gained considerable experience in the 
feld of workmen’s compensation law, as general 
counsel with the Cleveland Transit System. He is 
editor of Physician in the Courtroom and Medical 
Facts for Lawyers. 


Book and Author Luncheon 


Louis B. Seltzer, editor of 
The Cleveland Press, will 
speak to the ADVERTISING, 
NEWSPAPER AND PUBLISH- 
ING DIVISIONS AT LUNCH 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE 7. Mr. 
Seltzer started his journalis- 
tic career as an office boy. 
Soon he was filling assignments as reporter, edi- 
torial writer, political editor, city editor and news 
editor, until in 1928 he was appointed editor of 
The Press. He is a member of the Pulitzer Prize 
advisory board, a director of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors and an active member of 
many civic and charitable organizations in Cleve- 
land. 


Geography and Map 


Dr. Lucile Carlson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Geography, 
Western Reserve University, 
will speak on “Problems in 
a Modern Africa’ at the 
JUNE 6 AFTERNOON MEET- 
ING. Dr. Carlson has re- 
J cently returned from a tour 
of western and southern Africa where she 
gathered first-hand information for a forthcom- 
ing volume on Africa. She is author of the 
book Geography and World Politics. 
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Hospital 

Clara E. Lucioli, Head, Hospitals and Institutions 
Department, Cleveland Public Library, will speak 
on the AFTERNOON OF JUNE 6. Her talk is en- 
titled ‘The Public Library Serves the Hospital.” 
Miss Lucioli is Past-President of the Division of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries of the American 
Library Association. 


Geraldine R. Mink will discuss ‘‘The School of 
Nursing Library as a Unit of the University’ at 
the JUNE 6 AFTERNOON MEETING. Mrs. Mink is 
librarian of the Frances Payne Bolton School of 
Nursing, Western Reserve University. She is a 
contributor to the Yearbook of Modern Nursing, 
1956 and assisted in the preparation of Bybliog- 
raphies on Nursing. 


Insurance 


Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Pres- 
ident, American College of 
Life Underwriters, will 
speak on “Insurance Termi- 
nology” at the LUNCHEON 
on JUNE 8. Dr. Gregg is a 
prominent figure in the in- 
surance world. He is Chair- 

Fabian Bachrach man of the Commission on 
Insurance Terminology, a contributing editor of 
Encyclopedia Britannica and has recently planned 
and edited a new textbook, Life and Health In- 
surance Handbook, which is considered one of 
the most significant contributions to insurance 
literature in recent years. 





Metals 


Betty Bryan, managing editor of ASM Review of 
Metal Literature and associate editor of Metals 
Review, will describe the ASM Documentation 
Service Library, Abstracting and Photocopy Serv- 
ice, during the Division Tour oF ASM HEap- 
QUARTERS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8. Miss Bryan has 
been active in the development of the new ASM 
Documentation Service, which went into opera- 
tion in January 1960. She is a member of the 
Association of Technical Writers and Editors and 
has participated in the programs of the National 
Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services. 


James M. Dawson, Vice- 
President and Economist, 
National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, will speak at the 
LUNCHEON, WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 8. His topic will be 
“A Crystal Ball Look at 
Business.’ Mr. Dawson is 
Rebman Photo Service responsible for keeping the 
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bank’s officers and directors informed on present 
and prospective economic developments. He was 
formerly Financial Economist of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 


Thomas J. Devlin is em- 
ployed by the Office and 
Plant Division, Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Com- 
pany, Linden, New Jersey. 
He will “Technical 
Correspondence,” the con- 
trol and retrieval through 
microfilm and punched card techniques on MOon- 
DAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 6. Mr. Devlin came to 
Esso Research in 1939 and was engaged in vari- 
ous phases of analytical work in the Products Re- 
search Division. In 1955 he was assigned to the 
technical files of the Products Research Division 
with the responsibility of installing new systems 
for the handling of technical information. 


discuss 





Dr. Allen G. Gray, Editor 
of Metal Progress, will speak 
on ‘Metals Meet the Chal- 
lenge of the Space Age’ on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 
8, at Metals Park of the 
American Society for Metals 
located at Novelty, Ohio. 
Dr. Gray is advisor to the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission on industrial 
information and was a member of the Governor's 
Advisory Council on Atomic Energy (Ohio). He 
is the author of the section on steel technology in 
the Encyclopedia Americana and is editor-in-chief 
of the monograph Modern Electroplating of the 
Eiectrochemical Society. 


Dr. Albert G. Guy will 
speak on “Sources of Metal- 
lurgical Literature in the So- 
viet Union” at a LUNCHEON 
ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 
at Metals Park of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals lo- 
cated at Novelty, Ohio. Dr. 
Guy is Reifenor of Metallurgy, School of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. During 1958-59, he was on_ sabbatical 
leave as exchange scientist in the Baikov Metallurg- 
ical Institute, Moscow. In addition to a number of 
articles published in technical journals, Dr. Guy 
is the author of the second edition of Elements of 
Physical Metallurgy, published by Addison-Wesley 
in 1959. 








F. M. Parker will 
“The Engineering Drawings 
Processing System of West- 
inghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion” at the SESSION ON IN- 
FORMATION CONTROL to be 
held JUNE 6. Mr. Parker is 
in the Office Systems and 


discuss 








Services section of Westinghouse, East Pittsburgh, 
He has worked with the program since the incep- 
tion of Westinghouse’s Engineering Drawings Proc- 
essing System. His positions have included that 
ot Supervisor of Office Services with responsibility 
for centralized reproduction, photographic, tele. 
phone, Teletype, mailing and records storage de- 
partments. He has published papers in Photo 
Methods for Industry and in Proceedings of the 
National Microfilm Association. 


Museum and Picture 


Conrad H. Rawski, Head, 
Fine Arts Department, Cleve- 
land Public Library, will be 
the DINNER SPEAKER, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 
8. Before coming to the 
United States, Dr. Rawski 
earned his doctorate in mv- 
sicology and history at the University of Vienna. 





He earned the M.S. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, School of Library Science. Dr. Rawski is a 
popular figure in Cleveland through his many 


talks at the library, to local groups, over the radio 
and through his articles in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Pharmaceutical Section 


Dr. Frank B. Rogers (Colo- 
nel, U. S. Army Medical 
Corps), Director, National 
Library of Medicine, will 
speak at the LUNCHEON ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8. The 
topic of his speech is “How 
pd ee the new Index Medicus Is 
U.S. Army Photograph Constructed.’’ During World 
War II, Dr. taught at Medical Field 
Service School and later was Surgeon of the 35th 
Infantry Division. He has served on the surgical 
staff of Walter Reed Hospital and before his ap- 
pointment to the National Library of Medicine was 
Director of the Armed Forces Medical Library. 





Rogers 


Picture 


Frederic Luther, owner-man- 
ager of the Frederic Luther 
Company, will participate in 
a PANEL DISCUSSION of 
“Methods of Copying Pic- 
Pros and Cons,’’ Mon- 
JUNE 6. 
Mr. Luther is author of the 
recent book Microfilm: A History. In 1934 he first 
became interested in microfilm when, in Mexico, 
he undertook to reproduce a number of historical 
and anthropological documents. Several years later 
he headed a department for Western Electric, 
which was concerned with microfilm technology, 
industrial motion pictures and the company lec- 
ture bureau. In 1951 he left Western Electric to 
establish his own microfilm business in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


tures, 
DAY AFTERNOON, 
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Science-Technology and Military Librarians 


Eugene J. Manganiello, As- 
sociate Director, Lewis Re- 
search Center, National Aer- 
onautics and Space Admin- 
istration, will speak on ‘‘The 
National Space Program,” 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 8. He joined the staff of 
NACA in 1936. In 1942 he became head of the 
Heat Transfer Section and in 1945 was appointed 
Chief of the Thermodynamics Branch. Since then, 
he has been named Assistant Chief of Research, 
Assistant Director and in 1958, Associate Director 
of the Lewis Research Center. 


Employment Chairmen 


Robert J. Howe, Director, 
Salary and Organization for 
Divisions, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc., will dis- 
cuss “The SLA Personnel 
Survey: Its Value to Man- 
agement’? at BREAKFAST, 
TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 7 
Robert E. Burke Studio Mr. Howe is Vice-President, 
Wage and Salary Administrators of Greater Cleve- 
land, and a member of the Wage and Salary Coun- 
ci! of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
He is a graduate of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration and has published sev- 
eral articles on executive compensation. 





News From SLA Headquarters 


New Chapter Formed 

The Executive Board has approved the 
petition of 26 voting members to organize 
a San Diego Chapter of SLA. President 
Burton W. Adkinson attended the first 
formal meeting of the Association’s 32nd 
Chapter on April 18. The new Chapter’s 
officers are: W. Roy Holleman, President; 
Philip Leslie, Vice-President and Presi- 
dent-Elect; Mildred H. Meeder, Secretary; 
and Louis Canter, Treasurer. 


Cooperation with other Associations 

On April 1 the President-Elect, Wini- 
fred Sewell, and the Executive Secretary, 
Bill M. Woods, attended the Congress of 
Management Oriented Associations, which 
had been called by the Systems & Proce- 
dures Association in New York City. Rep- 
resentatives from two dozen associations 
attended ‘to find out what others with 
similar interests were doing to serve their 
members, i.e., research, publications and 
editorial activities.’ Miss Sewell was 
elected secretary of the group. 

President Burton W. Adkinson, Bill M. 
Woods and Anne J. Richter, SLA’s Repre- 
sentative on the ASA Z-39 Committee, at- 
tended a general conference called by the 
American Standards Association to con- 
sider whether a new committee should be 
set up to develop standards for library 
supplies and equipment. Although the 
present Z-39 Committee includes library 
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supplies and equipment, the committee's 
work has been concentrated on the docu- 
mentation aspects of library standards, and 
its membership is made up of library asso- 
ciations and publishers with no representa- 
tion by manufacturers of library equip- 
ment. One of the activities of ALA's 
Library Technology Project is the develop- 
ment of standards for library supplies and 
equipment, and its Director, Frazer G. 
Poole, has consulted with ASA about 
utilizing ASA procedures for developing 
these standards. The sponsor of the Z-39 
Committee, the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations, therefore requested that 
a new ASA project be organized. 

After a discussion of this background, 
the conference voted to recommend that 
a new project be initiated to be called 
“Standardization of Library Supplies and 
Equipment.” It further recommended that 
the scope be described as: “Definitions, 
specifications, dimensions and methods of 
testing in the field of library supplies and 
equipment, exclusive of machine storage 
and retrieval.” The American Library As- 
sociation will sponsor the new committee 
and its work will be centered at the Li- 
brary Technology Project at ALA head- 
quarters in Chicago, These recommenda- 
tions will be transmitted to ASA _ for 
approval, and it is hoped that the new 
committee can hold its initial meeting in 
May or June. 
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Study of Microcopy Control 

The Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
has awarded $11,500 to the Association of 
Research Libraries for a study of the bib- 
liographical control of microforms. The 
study, to be conducted by Wesley Simon- 
ton, assistant professor of library science 
at the University of Minnesota, will focus 
on the method by which the existence of 
microcopies of particular works becomes 
known. At present, it is difficult and often 
impossible to ascertain the existence of 
the source of such microcopies. The study 
is also expected to furnish information on 
the preservation, through microfilming, of 
overlooked areas of library materials 
printed on poor paper and to aid in the 
orderly planning of future microfilming 
projects. The Association will be aided in 
this project by the American Historical 
Association, ALA’s subcommittee on mi- 
cropublishing projects and committees of 
the National Microfilm Association and 
the Society of American Archivists. A re- 
port will be published upon the comple- 
tion of the study in September 1960. 


Professional Qualifications for Canadian 
Librarians 

The Council of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation issued the following official state- 
ment following its meeting in Ottawa in 
November 1959: 

“No one will be recognized by the Ca- 
nadian Library Association as a fully quali- 
fied professional librarian in Canada unless 
he holds the equivalent of the B.A. degree 
as granted in Canada plus proof of library 
training equivalent to that required for the 
Bachelor of Library Science Degree (B.L.S.) 
in Canada or Master of Library Science De- 
gree (M.L.S.) in the United States of Amer- 
ica. The Arts degree must represent at least 
three years of university education beyond 
senior matriculation from a secondary school. 

“Those persons with less training who 
may accept positions in Canada are advised 
that their professional advancement may be 
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limited by the implications of the above 
statement. 

“The Canadian Library Association will 
continue to welcome librarians from abroad, 
However, it is only fair that librarians con- 
sidering a move to Canada should be fully 
aware of the Canadian Library Association 
position and should be prepared either to 
accept positions within these limitations or 
to take further general and professional edu- 
cation to meet these standards.”’ 


Members in the News 


LORRAINE CIBOCH has left American Can 
Company to become librarian for the Re- 
search Laboratory of Charles Bruning Co., 
Mount Prospect, Illinois. 

ELVA FERGUSON is retiring in June after 30 
years of service as librarian of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Mrs. JEAN Guasco has been selected as the 
new chief librarian of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company in New York City, 
succeeding the late Rose Boots. 

L. MARGUERITE PRIME has retired as li- 
brarian of the American College of Surgeons 
after 38 years of continuous service. 
GORDON E. RANDALL has left ARO, Inc. 
in Tullahoma, Tennessee, to become man- 
ager of the research library, IBM Research 
Center, Yorktown Heights, New York. 

Dr. Louis SHORES, Dean of the Library 
School of Florida State University, has been 
named Editor-in-Chief of Collier's Encylo- 
pedia, effective February 1. Dr. Shores will 
take a year’s leave of absence from Florida 
State to begin his assignment with Collier's. 


State School Library Services Studied 
Brown University has received a grant of 
$24,000 from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. for a study of ways to im- 
prove school library services in Rhode 
Island through coordination of university, 
community and school libraries. The 12- 
month study, sponsored by Brown's Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching Program with the 
assistance of an advisory board represent- 
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ing state library organizations, will in- 
clude an investigation of library services 
in the state and a study of accepted library 
sractices. The project is an outgrowth of a 
school library conference held at the uni- 
versity a year ago. A report will be pub- 
lished at the conclusion of the study. 


Summer Courses For Special Librarians 


The University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science is offering a special five- 
week course in MEDICAL LITERATURE and 
reference work during the 1960 summer 
session, June 20-July 22. Enrollment is open 
to regularly enrolled students and by special 
arrangement to other students and librarians 
not wishing to work toward a degree. Ad- 
mission requirements are adequate courses in 
biological science and/or experience in a 
medical library plus approval of the in- 
structor. For further information write the 
Associate Director, University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana. 
The University of Michigan is conducting 
a three-week workshop on ELECTRONIC IN- 
FORMATION SYSTEMS FOR LIBRARIES, June 
20-July 8. The course will concentrate on 
the design of electronic information sys- 
tems in libraries, the essential items for these 
systems in large research libraries, the logic 
used in manual and mechanized information 
services, coordinate indexing, telegraphic ab- 
stracting, subject headings and classification. 
The registration fee for students not en- 
rolled in the regular summer program is $40 
for Michigan residents and $85 for non- 
residents. For additional information write 





CHEMCELL LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





SLA Sustaining Members 


The following organizations have expressed their interest in supporting the ac- 
tivities and objectives of the Special Libraries Association by becoming Sustain- 
ing Members for 1960. These are additions to the Sustaining Members listed 
in previous 1960 issues of Special Libraries. 


LOCKHEED MISSILES & SPACE Division, Technical Information Center, Palo Alto, California 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS Co., Newark, New Jersey 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION, Business Library, New York, New York 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, Serials Department, Detroit, Michigan 
ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE, Los Angeles, California 
Epitor’s Norte: This list includes all applications received through April 11, 
1960. Supplements will appear in future issues. 


the Department of Library Science, 309 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Texas Chapter is cooperating with the 
University of Texas Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science in offering a GRADUATE SEMI- 
NAR IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES, June 13-August 
17. Texas Chapter members Maryann Dug- 
gan, Mildred Hogan, Martin P. McDonough 
and Charles Zerwekh, Jr. will be volunteer 
guest lecturers on the particular problems of 
scientific-technical and business-industrial li- 
braries. During the last two weeks students 
will visit special libraries in Dallas, Houston 
and San Antonio. The course will carry two 
semester credit hours for the MLS degree; 
non-degree candidates may be admitted as 
auditors. Write Dr. R. R. Douglass, Library 
School Director, Austin 12, Texas. 

The 25th annual SUMMER CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GRADUATE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL will be held August 15-17, 
1960, and will deal with ‘Persistent Issues 
in American Librarianship.” The major 
emphasis will be on urgent current problems 
and their implications for the future. Further 
information may be obtained from Lester 
Asheim, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


UCLA Establishes New Library School 


The University of California’s new School 
of Library Service is scheduled to begin op- 
erations in September of this year. It will 
offer a one-year program leading to the 
Master of Library Science degree and will 
enroll 50 students in the initial class. Until 
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its permanent quarters in the new North 
Campus Library Building are completed, 
the school will be located in the UCLA Li- 
brary. Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, currently 
UCLA librarian and director of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, has been 
named dean of the new school. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Non-Serial Publications Committee has had 
a suggestion for a new publication, a glossary of 
library terms, the language of librarianship. 

Is there any individual, group, Chapter or Di- 
vision that would like to prepare such a profes- 
sional tool? If so please contact the undersigned. 


JEAN P. WESNER, Chairman NSPC 
Bethlehem Steel Company Library 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


For several months preceding the SLA Conven- 
tion last June, I followed with a great deal of in- 
terest discussions of standards for special libraries 
that appeared in our professional literature. While 
agreeing, in general, that standards could be help- 
ful in promoting better library services, I could 
come to no satisfactory conclusions as to just what 
standards should cover in terms of the multifarious 
and divergent libraries represented in the Special 
Libraries Association. The Convention seemed to 
offer an excellent opportunity to dispel some of 
this confusion. Standards were on the program, 
and the opportunities for discussions with other 
librarians would be practically limitless. 

Unfortunately, none of my hopes were realized. 
In fact, the over-all picture regarding standards 
was more confused than ever. While there was and 
is, undoubtedly, a general enthusiasm among the 
officers of the Association and the Committee on 
Standards regarding the need for standards, this 
enthusiasm, I felt, was not generally shared by in- 
dividual librarians from Chapters around the coun- 
try. Three factors appeared to be active in this 
dichotomy within the Association: the articles that 
had appeared in our professional literature were 
obtuse and beyond expressing the need for stand- 
ards, had not made any great contribution to the 
solution of the problem; the subject of standards 
had been explored all too infrequently at the Chap- 
ter level; and finally, there had been little or no 
effort on the part of the national Association to 
promote such discussions. Therefore, the confu- 
sion, which was so evident at the convention, re- 
sulted. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Col- 
orado Chapter in July, I proposed that we attempt 
to do something about the second problem men- 
tioned above. The Board unanimously agreed that 
a meeting on standards was in order. It was de- 
cided to make this the subject of discussion at our 
joint meeting with the Mountain Plains Library 
Association in Colorado Springs at the end of Au- 
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gust. It was further agreed that the discussion 
should center around two questions: first, are 
standards desirable; and second, are they possible. 

This meeting, in my opinion, was the most en- 
thusiastic and productive that the Chapter has held 
during the time I have been a member. Almost 
every member joined in the discussion and con. 
tributed materially to the final results—the adop- 
tion of a set of standards for special libraries by 
the Colorado Chapter. The members quickly de- 
cided that the first order of business was to make 
a distinction between standards for special libraries 
per se and work standards for special librarians, 
and they voted unanimously to limit the discussion 
to the former. Affirmative votes were achieved on 
both questions, ‘‘Are standards desirable’ and “Are 
standards possible.’ With these questions settled, 
the Chapter decided to see if some beginning could 
be made in formulating a set of standards for spe- 
cial libraries that could be helpful in providing 
better library services in this field. After two hours 
of lively discussion, the Chapter voted to approve 
the following preamble and standards: 


“In the belief that special libraries provide for 
special needs, and believing that standards can act 
as a guide toward providing the best possible i- 
brary service in a specialized situation, the Colo- 
rado Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
recommends the following standards: 

1. A professicnal librarian in charge. 

2. The library professionally represented on man- 
agement level. 

3. Adequate clerical assistance. 

. Ample financial support for: 
a. Salaries 
b. Equipment 

5. A defined area. 

6. A collection of materials classified 
loged by a definite system.” 

At first glance, the above may appear to be noth- 
ing more than belaboring the obvious. To every li- 
brarian, these are self-evident truths. But how 
many times have they been officially promulgated 
by the Association or its Chapters as being the 
essentials of good library service? It is just possi- 
ble that because they are so self-evident they have 
been overlooked as at least a starting point in the 
solution of the problem of standards for special 
libraries. 

The standards presented above are basic and ap- 
plicable to any library now in existence or as yet 
unborn, regardless of size or function. No attempt 
will be made here to expound the value of each 
or relate them to the problems of special librarian- 
ship, except to note that if a professional librarian 
is in charge, as defined by the Special Libraries 
Association (point one), and he or she is repre- 
sented on management level (point two), there 
will be an excellent chance that points three 
through six will eventually be realized. 

H. W. AXFORD 
Vice-President, Colorado Chapter 
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Miss Savord’s letter in the October 1959 issue 
of this journal is certainly stimulating needed dis- 
cussion on what seems to have become a problem 
of representation. An association as broad in 
scope as ours, and with so many live subject Divi- 
sions, surely does not deserve to be lopsided on 
the Executive Board level. As a former Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, I realize its prob- 
lems. The best solution seems to me that offered 
by Miss Ford in the February 1960 issue. It in- 
cludes sponsorship by Divisions of one or more 
andidates. I would add the advice that, as previ- 
cus Chairman, she passed on to me: A repre- 
sentative of a small Division should not be run 
against a large Division representative. It rather 
stacks the cards in advance. 

As for a single slate, which often proves de- 
sirable in a small body, I agree with those who 
feel strongly that the present system of a double 
slate of nominees should be continued as _ the 
most democratic method and to make election 
meaningful. 

AGNES O. HANSON 
Business Information Division, 
Cleveland Public Library 


I have been following with great interest the 
correspondence elicited by the provocative letter 
of Ruth Savord in the October issue. I think, judg- 
ing from the response, that she need not be too 
deeply concerned about an “‘active, interested, par- 
ticipating membership!” 

Although I have never served on an SLA Nomi- 
nating Committee, I am well aware that theirs is 
a monumental task. Nevertheless, I find myself 
compelled to support Mr. Binnington in opposing 
a single slate. Even though a “bare 50 per cent” 
of the mail ballots are returned, that “interested”’ 
50 per cent of the membership should not be 
denied its privilege of selecting Association of- 
ficers. Summarily to reject this system would only 
increase the apathy among our membership, foster 
the attitude that the ‘brass’ manages the organiza- 
tion and discourage members who might otherwise 
make an effort to participate. 

I would like to express support for Genevieve 
Ford’s excellent idea, submitted in the February 
issue, that every Division be required to sponsor 
one or more candidates. Goodness knows the Di- 
vision nominating committees have their work cut 
out for them in selecting a slate for the Division's 
own offices, but I still think this would be a means 
of building interest in the national organization 
by bringing this particular problem a little closer 
to the membership at large. 

HELEN J. WALDRON, Assistant Librarian 
The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 


As a past member of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, 1956-1957, I still am pleased with the careful 
preparation by the Chairman, Agnes O. Hanson, of 
the slate. Miss Hanson not only mastered commit- 
tee back files and candidates’ histories, but made 
every effort to secure balance and equal represen- 
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tation. However, since each member cannot spend 
as much time on studying the slate, he frequently 
votes for organizations, divisions, and other fac- 
tors rather than the individual. 

As members of a profession I think we can 
trust our Nominating Committee whether it selects 
only one candidate or more for each office. It 
might be easier for both Nominating Committee 
and candidates if only one candidate had to be 
nominated. 

In the Southern California Chapter we have 
tried both methods. Several years ago we had two 
or more and later only one; now we are back to 
two or more. We have yet to prove which is better. 
Personally, I prefer one candidate for each office 
with the right of nominating others by petition. 

MARGARET CRESSATY, Librarian 
College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles 


After reading Ruth Savord’s letter in the Oc- 
tober issue, I determined to “speak up,” too—but 
I've been slow in doing so. She touched on many 
points that have been troubling me during the 
past few years and I appreciated her forthrightness 
in presenting her ideas. 

The matter of scheduling a convention program 
for an association the size of SLA is a colossal 
task. The ramifications and the overlapping of Di- 
vision interests, plus trying to work in General 
Sessions and Association Business Meetings, are 
problems that only members who have worked on 
a convention committee can appreciate and under- 
stand. No wonder the Executive Board has tried 
to streamline and expedite their open meetings! 
But in the streamlining process, we have lost 
something we once had—the chance to know the 
members who are active in SLA activities. 

I, for one, am thankful that I became interested 
in SLA during the days when we saw and heard 
those who were responsible for keeping the wheels 
of the Association moving. We saw them in per- 
son and heard their reports. We recognized the 
potentials of leadership in many of them and saw 
them move up into positions of higher responsibil- 
ity. The Executive Board is elected to direct the 
Association, but the committees, Chapters and 
Divisions are doing the vital, productive work 
that makes SLA so important professionally. Is 
there no place in our Convention program where 
abstracted reports can be presented by the people 
who are doing the work, particularly the chairmen 
of standing and special committees, instead of 
being summarized in the President’s report? I, 
too, was disturbed at that! We have many op- 
portunities to see and meet our elected officers, but 
can’t something be done to present those who are 
giving such valiant service? From this group are 
drawn many who are nominated for Association 
offices. When voting for them, we’d do it more 
intelligently because we would know who they 
are. 

To me, the Advisory Council Meeting used to 
be one of the most stimulating meetings—yes, 
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even with the long reports! It was during those 
meetings that I learned what SLA was accomplish- 
ing and of the problems the Association faced. It 
meant much to a young librarian to hear Rebecca 
Rankin, Eleanor Cavanaugh, Ruth Savord and 
many others clearly talk to a point of discussion 
and, in doing so, help bring order out of con- 
fused thinking. We were inspired and challenged 
to do our share in building a strong Association. 
Please don’t let us become so highly organized 


we lose the personal touch with our membership. 


Within the structure of SLA are two main areas 
of activity—Chapters and Divisions. Chapters can 
meet monthly but Divisions meet only once a year 
at conventions—yet Divisions are being limited 
more and more in time allotted them on the pro- 
grams. It is for Division meetings, primarily that 
our companies send us to conventions, and we 
have so little time to discuss mutual problems. It 
is in those meetings that I, personally, have bene- 
fited most, for out of them have come ideas and 
suggestions that have helped me do a better job 
for my company. The program this year follows 
the same pattern—my own Division has only one 
workshop-type meeting and that with another Di- 
vision. Others may not agree with me, but I 
would much rather have fewer General 
and more Division meetings! 

One last protest. . . . With the limited time 
that Divisions have for discussion of problems in 
their special subject fields and the close scheduling 
of events, it is disturbing to learn that there is 
talk of limiting future Conventions to three days. 
Anyone who has attended recent Conventions 
knows the frustrations of trying to do all you 
want to do in four days. With a three-day con- 
ference, will it mean more Post-Convention meet- 
ings so that Division members will get the max- 
imum benefit from money expended by their 
companies? 

But my deepest regret is to learn that SLA’s 
Opening Session will be held on Sunday night! 
Is this the right solution? I hope not, for I 
heartily disapprove of opening the convention on 
Sunday evening! It is one of the few “open” 
periods that we look forward to—and there are 
few enough of them. Please let us keep the four- 
day Convention and begin our General Sessions on 
Monday as heretofore. 

These situations have developed over a period of 
years and no person or group can be blamed, for 
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we have endeavored to expedite Convention pro- 
gramming. Perhaps it is time for us to step back 
and take a new look to see if our decisions have 
been the best for SLA. 


MARION E. WELLS, Librarian 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


The Dewey Decimal Classification appears in 
two editions: an abridged edition for the use of 
small libraries, and a full standard library edition 
for the use of general libraries of practically any 
size. For many years the publishers have con- 
templated the possibility of further expansions to 
bibliographic fullness of certain sections of the 
DDC, sections which might be issued separately 
and would be designed for the use of special 
libraries and of specialized departments of general 
libraries, which have very detailed and extensive 
book collections. This could be used for classifica- 
tion of both physical books and entries in bibliog- 
raphies. It is recognized, of course, that the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification performs this func- 
tion on the same general pattern as the DDC but 
with much variation in detail. 

The time has now come when it is possible to 
survey more carefully the feasibility of preparing 
such expansions. Would there be enough need for 
them to justify and repay the very considerable ex- 
penditure involved? Or are other classificatory 
devices now existing, including UDC, entirely 
adequate ? 

Selecting one subject somewhat arbitrarily, be- 
cause it is a field that has grown rapidly in recent 
years, the publishers of the DDC have asked me 
to explore the possible interest in a detailed ex- 
pansion for 540 Chemistry and 660 Chemical 
Technology. I should appreciate hearing from any 
librarian or user of chemical literature who feels 
that such a project would serve a generally useful 
and economically justifiable purpose; also from 
any who feel that it ought not be undertaken. If 
you are favorably disposed toward the expansion, 
can you suggest persons who might be especially 
qualified to advise the Decimal Classification Of- 
fice in its preparation? 

Please address replies to the undersigned at the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., not 
later than mid-September 1960. Your advice will 
be greatly welcomed. 

BENJAMIN A. CUSTER 
Editor, Dewey Decimal Classification 





CORRECTION 
SLA Personnel Survey, Exhibit 6, Special! Libraries, March 1960 


LESS 
TYPE OF BUSINESS THAN 
OR ORGANIZATION $5,000 
Insurance, accounting and business 34 
Advertising and public relations 26 
Architectural and engineering 14 
Educational, scientific, religious 
and charitable organizations 148 
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$5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,000 $9,000 $10,000 
TO TO TO TO TO AND 
$5,999 $6,999 $7,999 $8,999 $9,999 OveER 
18 23 3 7 1 — 
20 13 4 2 1 1 
9 4 1 3 = wine 
67 36 23 9 1 10 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—SO cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. 


POSITIONS OPEN 











CHIEF CURATOR: To manage activities of the 
Dearborn Historical Museum. Must have degree 
with a major in American or local history; public 
speaking ability; creative ability; imagination; and 
ability to get things done. Salary $6412 to $7396 
annually. Write to Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 








EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES RESEARCH REF- 
ERENCE LIBRARIAN. Single woman—to have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, coke, chem- 
icals, chemical engineering and chemical industry. 
Library consists of scientific and technical volumes 
as well as extensive files of pamphlet material and 
reprints. An experienced person with reference 
experience would be especially valuable. Qualifica- 
tions: Graduate in library science or its equivalent 
from library school with accredited curricula. 
Benefits: Five day week; conventional hours; 
group life-health insurance plan; vacations, etc. 
Salary: Commensurate with training and experi- 
ence in reference fields. Send profile and full par- 
ticulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16. 


LIBRARIAN: Expanded research facilities at our 
Bristol, Pa., location provide very attractive and 
responsible position for a well qualified person to 
head complete branch Research Library. Con- 
tinued and projected growth of these facilities 
means good long-range potential for further de- 
velopment and augmented responsibility. This is a 
supervisory position requiring mature judgment, 
academic training, preferably in chemistry (under- 
graduate major) and library science (BS or MS), 
and some industrial experience. Please write giv- 
ing full details of background to: Rohm & Haas 
Company, OTE-5, Box 219, Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LIBRARIAN: A fine opportunity to head up an in- 
surance company library. Degree in library science 
required. Experience in an insurance or business 
library desirable. Liberal employee benefits. Salary 
open according to experience. Send resume to 
Personnel Manager, Hardware Mutuals, 200 
Strongs Ave., Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN for technical library of 
industrial research laboratory. Library experience 
cr training combined with a scientific background 
desirable. Services will include cataloging, abstract- 
ing, indexing, reference work and literature search. 
Excellent facilities. Salary open. Laboratory located 
in beautiful lake area northwest of Chicago. Apply 
to Mrs. B. M. Braun, American Can Company, 
Research & Development Center, Barrington, III. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: B.S. degree (or higher) 
in chemistry; library science degree and/or ex- 
perience required; knowledge of technical French 
and German helpful. Esso Research & Engineering 
Company, P. O. Box 175, Linden, N. J. 


MAY-JUNE 1960 


SCIENCE LIBRARIAN: Rapidly growing library, ad- 
jacent to Sun Valley, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone 
and the Tetons, needs library school graduate, 
with at least 1 year experience and 1 year of a lab- 
oratory science. Salary $5220-5784, depending on 
education and experience. Good fringe benefits, 
faculty status. Write: Eli M. Oboler, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 


SCIENCE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In charge of sci- 
ence and technology reference work, bibliography 
and materials selection, including cooperation with 
faculty and local industry in building an outstand- 
ing research collection for the Houston area. Some 
teaching opportunity for qualified applicant. Salary 
open. Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan. L.S. degree, experience; advanced study in 
science or technology desirable. Write to Hardin 
Craig, Librarian, Rice Institute, Houston, for fur- 
ther details. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, Detroit 2, 
announces the following professional vacancies: 
(1) Cataloger; science background and working 
knowledge of German desired. (2) Science-tech- 
nology reference librarian. (3) Project librarian 
for experimental program designed to coordinate 
classroom and library instruction. Will work with 
project director and teaching faculty of our Mon- 
teith College in planning for use of library re- 
sources in teaching of social and natural sciences. 
Will train and supervise bibliographical research 
assistants, assist in collecting and analyzing re- 
search data. Unique opportunity to participate in 
new educational program. Project terminates Janu- 
ary 30, 1962. (4) Medical librarian. Administra- 
tive authority and responsibility for Wayne's 
medical library program; 61,000 volumes; 900 
serials; full-time staff of six; operating budget ca. 
$60,000. We want aggressive, imaginative leader- 
ship and are prepared to pay for same. (5) Hu- 
manities reference librarian (substitute position 
for one year). (6) Social science reference 
librarian. This vacancy is a possibility only as 
this is written. Salaries: $5729 up, in accordance 
with qualifications; $360 automatic annual in- 
crement within each salary class. Benefits: one 
month vacation; 17 days annual sick leave, cumu- 
lative; T.I.A.A.-C.R.E.F. retirement; social se- 
curity; group insurance partially subsidized. Apply 
G. Flint Purdy, Director. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ECONOMICS LIBRARIAN: Man, A.B. in economics, 
M.L.S., 4 years experience in science and business 
dept. of large public library, wants position with 
special collection in banking, industrial relations 
or some other division of economics. Write Box 
33. 
HAVE WINCHELL, WILL TRAVEL. Want challeng- 
ing position special, college or public library 
Seattle, San Francisco, Idaho or Utah. BA, MA 
librarianship. Vital male, single, 43, 8 years ex- 
perience in all phases. Present salary $6300. Will 
be in San Francisco first week in June. Write Box 
B31. 
LIBRARIAN, man, 33, magazine and university ex- 
perience in all phases library work seeks position. 
Available August. Write Box B 32. 
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TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 
SUPERVISOR 


Male or female professional librarian to 
assume full responsibility of an estab- 
lished expanding industrial technical 
library. Must possess initiative, imagina- 
tion and ability to keep pace with increas- 
ing technological and administrative ad- 
vancements. 


Prerequisites include a Master’s Degree in 
library science with undergraduate study 
preferably in engineering or related 
sciences; minimum of 5 years experience 
as supervisor in technical library work. 
Excellent opportunities with a nationally 
known corporation which provides liberal 
employee benefits, relocation benefits and 
excellent working conditions. 


Please write, outlining qualifications and 
salary desired to: 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES JOURNAL 
Box B-29 








Librarian Wanted |\~ 


for Laboratory of 
Industrial Medicine 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK AS 


Kodak’s Laboratory of Industrial Med- . 
icine offers an attractive opportunity auPP 
for a woman librarian with some chem- 
ical, biological or biochemical training. 
Responsibilities: bibliographical and 
literature search work, handling jour- 
nals, assisting in lecture programs. Ex- 
perience not as important as capability. 
Industrial salary commensurate with 
applicable experience. Company’s com- O 
prehensive employee benefit program— i 
including wage dividend—applies. desi 
Fine community, extensive cultural men 
and recreational opportunities. clini 
ful 


| | 


Write Business and 
Technical Personnel Department, 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, New York 





| | 








LITERATURE CHEMIST 


Excellent opportunity in Chemical Re- 
search Department for a Literature 
Chemist. B.S. degree in Chemistry re- 
quired, some graduate work desirable. 
Facility with foreign language helpful. 


The position requires the ability to 
organize and carry out a technical in- 
formation program to support chemical 
research and includes literature search- 
ing, abstracting of technical journals, 
maintenance of records, etc. 


Excellent working conditions in a mod- 
ern research building. Liberal em- 
ployee benefit program. We are lo- 
cated in the Detroit suburbs in an 
excellent residential and recreational 
area. 


Please send your resume in confidence 
to: 
Marven Dickson 
Supervisor of Employment 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Michigan 











FOR SALE 


Microcards (3 x 5) of an- 
nual reports of companies 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 1951/1958. Current 
service available from Mi- 
crocard Corporation. In- 
cludes portable Microcard 
Reader. Space saver for f- 


nancial institutions. 


Write Box B 30 





____ 
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IBERIA TRANSLATIONS MAGAPILES 
” 130 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-8638 
3 TECHNICAL + SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS - JOURNALS + ABSTRACTS 
ASTRONAUTICS, NUCLEONICS, etc. 
Med Russian, French, Spanish, German, etc. 
ee Geese paris 
hem- 
ning. 
and The most practical and economical files 
Ss. for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
, Ex- = 
ility. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
with CATALOGER plete description and price list—will be ' 
wr Opening for woman with MLS degree. sent upon request. It must sell itself . 
: Some experience and science background . 
lies. desirable. Library which serves depart- —no salesman follow-up. See, try and “ 
ural ments of chemistry, pharmacology and prove to your own satisfaction with no = 
clinical investigation is located in beauti- 4 as er ‘ll bri E 
ful new research center. Send resume to: obligation. A card ay will bring a : 
Technical Employment Manager sample MAGAFILE by return mail. “ 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Joseph Campau Avenue at the River TH E MAGAFI LE co. ; 
Senet Se, SCIEN P. O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
——j= A NEW REPRINT ———== 
The JOURNAL of the 
Volume 29, 1907, paper bound . . . $45.00 
. Previously Reprinted 
Volumes 1-27, 1879-1905 
(Including 2 vol. Proceedings and General Index to Vols. 1-20) 
Ree NE e-PRO oo. ons 66 ea cones Be ene okie yk $750.00 
t | Volumes 15-25, 1893-1903 
| err eee rr re reer. 25.00 
| Volumes 26-27, 1904-1905 
ere er re yee 35.00 
| 
A: SU I SMI. i. 5 5c xe ch aaumaeg bes asta eae 50.00 
Proceedings, 2 volume paper bound set..................0.0000- 30.00 
g pap 
General Index to Volumes 1-20, paper bound.................... 20.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 17 OLD QUEEN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Standard’s 
Library Furniture 







Form and function combine with 

specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 

Standard’s line of library furniture 


the complete answer to your x 


library operation and decor. 


} iayeth Fe 4, 





DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


| 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





The famous, nationally recognized and ac- 


cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
Standard 


is exclusively manufactured by 
Wood Products. 









Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


10 Columbus Circle * 


New York 19, N. Y- 


Visit us in Booths 25-26, 
SLA Show, Cleveland, Ohio 









Proceedings of the Second United Nations 
International Conference on the Ponce | 
, Uses of Atomic Energy, 


| Geneva, September 1958 
English edition —33 vols. 


NOW AVAILABLE 





VOLUME 


1 PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ENERGY, 525 pages $12.50 
33 INDEX OF THE PROCEEDINGS $16. 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
2 SURVEY OF RAW MATERIAL RESOURCES, 


846 pages 
3 PROCESSING OF RAW MATERIALS, 612 


pages $15.00 

4 PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
AND ISOTOPES, 644 pages $16.50 

5 PROPERTIES OF REACTOR MATERIALS, 
627 pages $14.00) 
REACTORS 

6 BASIC METALLURGY AND FABRICATION 
OF FUELS, 720 pages $18.00 
7 REACTOR TECHNOLOGY, 858 pages $19.50 | 

8 NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART |, 584 
pages $14.00! 
9 oy POWER PLANTS, PART II, 538 i 
$17.50 
10 RESEARCH REACTORS, 548 pages $18.50) 
11 REACTOR SAFETY AND —— 608 pages $15.50. 
12 REACTOR PHYSICS, 774 pag $18.50) 
13 REACTOR PHYSICS AND ECONOMICS, 635 : 
pages $18.50 
PHYSICS | 
14 NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND INSTRUMENTATION, ; 
492 pages $17.00 
15 PHYSICS IN NUCLEAR ENERGY, 476 pages $12.50 
16 NUCLEAR DATA AND REACTOR THEORY, | 
744 pages $18.50 
30 FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICS, 342 pages $10.50 


CHEMISTRY 


{7 PROCESSING IRRADIATED FUELS AND 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS, 709 pages $18.00 
18 WASTE TREATMENT AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASPECTS OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 624 pages $16.50 
19 THE USE OF ISOTOPES: INDUSTRIAL USE, sina 
12. 


366 pages 
20 ISOTOPES IN RESEARCH, 296 pages $10.00 
28 BASIC CHEMISTRY IN NUCLEAR ENERGY, 





685 pages $18.50) 

29 CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF RADIATION, 475 
pages $14.50 | 
BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
21 HEALTH AND SAFETY: — AND 
STANDARDS, 249 pag $10.50 | 


nN 


2 Bey EFFECTS OF RADIATION, | 
552 p $14.50 
23 EXPERIENCE IN RADIOLOGICAL | 


PROTECTION, 468 pages $14.50 | 
24 ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY, PART I, 308 pages $11.00 | 
25 ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY, PART II, 312 pages $11.00 
26 ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE, 460 pages $13.00 
27 ISOTOPES IN AGRICULTURE, 455 pages $14.00 


CONTROLLED FUSION 
31 THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL ASPECTS 
OF CONTROLLED FUSION, 399 pages 
32 CONTROLLED FUSION DEVICES, 462 pages 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 volumes each) 
now in preparation. For further information please con- 
sult your bookstore or UNITED NATIONS Sales Section 
New York, N. Y. Brochures available on request. 
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ful | THE guide to engineering today! 


ENGINEERING 
| INDEX 
, 1959 


“Authentic Guide to Periodical 
Technical Literature” 


Helps Engineers to .. . 


books 
28 ¢ Keep fully informed of all that is Dass 


the 
new and significant in engineer- 


ing developments . k b| ? 
$18.50 e Adjust themselves to changing in ot Test ° 


can 
your 
























$15.00’ conditions 
$16.50 e Study trends Sometimes, we're amazed at how 
$14.00 e Pian for the future quickly our volumes become frayed, 
04 — nde cage: stage gie Phases Saga blotched and spotted. When aq new 
valet as an authentic guide to periosteal technical binding is in order, be sure your order 
319.50 work - searching. With 1500 bp. (over 100 pp. comes to REYNOLDS BINDERY .. . 
$14.00! 1400 technical ‘periodicals from “4 ountries, famous for finest quality at moderate 
| there is no better wav to keep in touch with 
$17.50 current deve opn ents and trends in the engi eer prices! 
see ing field. $7000 post paid. Coming in June. 
HAE ENGINEERING INDEX, INC. Roynolds 
$18.50 29 W. 39th Street New York 18 1703 lister street 
BINDERY kansas city, mo 
$17.00 
$12.50 
$18.50 
/ 
"7 WHO’S WHO IN MANY LANDS 
een: We Si I oa occ Pols wads bs cnn Cte eee $12.50 
$18.00 
sail Hong Kong Whe's Wie. 1950/60... .... 2 2c ee ctw cen $ 8.75 
$12. wrme’s Whe i Premce. 1950/60... . . . onc cn cc cece cennwus $20.00 
$18.50 wrew's Wein Gameny. THO. . 0 ons ce esse een tue $21.00 
$14.50) wes Wie in Geooce, 1058/SP. ... ince cc see ewes $ 4.50 
(First edition) 
sail eee ee Wem ee BS ick oi a neo ow 0d dee $12.00 
$14.50 | Who's Who in Switzerland. 1960...................000-. $17.50 
is eee ss WHR: Oe Ce FINI. in ku b-enn ns wee 6 oO eae $10.00 
$11.00 
sil Who’s Who in U.A.R. and the Near East. 1960.............. $14.00 
$13.00 


. STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


$15.0) The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


ection, 
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Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 


Free on request 


For the very best subscription service 
at competitive prices—ask about our 
Till Forbidden IBM-RAMAC plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 





SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 
WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Niagara 4-4944 














WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


¢« Complete subscription service for do- 
mestic and foreign periodicals 


Sale and Acquisition of 


* Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 

















Complete composition, press and pamphlet 
binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 
skill gained through fifty years of experience, 

can be put to your use—profitably 


THE VERMONT 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


PRINTERS OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
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NOW ...LEARN ABOUT 
NEW BOOKS TO COME 
1 TO 4 MONTHS 
BEFORE PUBLICATION! 


Locate new books by 
author ¢ title * subject 


month of publication 

















ES 


Reporting on 8500 adult books You'll get 
annually . books of all types in a subject 6 issues a year: 
arrangement with every issue featuring 
a complete AUTHOR-TITLE INDEX! FEB. Covering about 3000 
general books 
SOME OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED an 
. RI MAR. Covering about 540 
General Books Political Science Mathematics scientific, technical and 
' i business books 
The Arts Reference Medical Sciences 
Biography Religion Physics JUNE ¢ — about 1800 
" Pied ; general books 
Economics College Text Photography 
Education Reprints Technology JULY Nigger a 
ra , me scientific, technical anc 
Fiction Technical & Advertising business books 
Medicine Business Books Finance ; 
- . : OCT. Covering about 2200 
History Agriculture Labor-Personnel general books 
How-to Architecture Taxes 
: see: NOV. Covering abeut 550 
Law Biology Statistics scientific, technical and 
Literature Chemistry Investments business books 
Music Engineering Social Sciences 
Here’s complete advance information on Formerly called “Bowker’s Advance Ref- 


adult books of just about every type—hard- 


bound and paperbound—presented to you 
by month of publication within a handy 
subject arrangement, and giving you com- 
author, title, 


plete information § including 


publisher, price, plus a brief descriptive 
annotation. A complete author-title index is 


included in every issue. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY ° 62 


erence-Source Reporting Service,” the new 
Books To COME contains material gathered 
for the Announcement Issues of Library 
Journal, offered here in a readily accessible 
and flexible format. First subscription $7.50 
a year. Additional subscriptions going to the 
same address and expiring at the same time 


just $5 each. 


W. 45TH ST. ° NEW YORK 36 











University of Michigan 
Library 

Ann Arbor 

Michigan 


Rotation to reutl... 


GAY LORDS’ 
Pngraved Section 
and Shelf Labels 


* Highly Visible 

* Promote Self-Service 

* Save Time 

* Wide Selection of Headings 
* Smart-looking; Modern 


Here are your most practical guides to bor- 
rower self-service . . . Gaylords’ new en- 
graved Section and Shelf Labels. Distinctive 
in appearance and easy to see, these labels 
will save “looking time” for both you and 
the borrower. 








These smart-looking, attractive labels are 
made of durable, laminated plastic. White 
letters permanently engraved on a smooth 
black satin surface create a contrast that 
stops the eye. Stand out even in shadowy 
aisles. 


Enjoy a modern, dressed-up look in your 
library with these attractive labels. Easy to 
apply on wood or metal with double-coated 
tape. 


Write for complete list of titles and prices. 


Special engraved labels will be made to your order. 





Engraved Section Labels 
WY” x 12” 





Engraved Shelf Labels '/,” x 5” 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STCCKTON, CALIF. 


29 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal servic¢ 





